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E Times has received from its correspondent at Pesth a copy 

of a confidential despatch, dated January 26th, addressed 
by Lord Salisbury to Lord A. Loftus, to be read to the Russian 
Chancellor. It is a formal indictment of Russia for intending 
to nullify the Treaty of Berlin in the matter of East 
Roumelia. Lord Salisbury acknowledges the good intentions 
of the Czar, but declares that his agents are pursuing a course 
of conduct which tends to excite in East Roumelia the hope 
of union with Bulgaria, the administration of the two provinces 
being made identical. The consequence, when the Russians de- 
part in May, will be an insurrection, which will not be success- 
ful, as “it has to do with far superior forces,” but which might 
lead to a renewal of the untold sufferings that the country 
endured in the late war, and thus throw “a grave responsibility ” 
on Russia. The Russian Government has not as yet replied to 
this despatch, though it might fairly have said that it was ad- 
ministering the provinces under the Treaty of Berlin, and in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. When it retires, 
there will be no suffering, unless the Turkish soldiers inflict it, 
and the British Government has only to compel Turkey to keep 
its soldiers out, as is also provided by the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Turkish Government can, if it pleases, prevent all disasters, 
by appointing the Prince of Bulgaria Governor of East Roumelia, 
and will be responsible for all the bloodshed which may ensue, 
should it allow a soldier to cross the frontier. 


Hungary has suffered this week from a great calamity. 
Szegedin, the second town in the kingdom, and the great entve- 
pot for wool, has been destroyed by arising of the Theiss. Situ- 
ated in a marsh, with houses of wood or unburnt brick, Szegedin 
has always been in some danger, and of late years has been pro- 
tected by dykes, and by very strict laws for their maintenance. 
During the week preceding Wednesday these dykes were 
observed to be in danger, and 2,000 troops, and all the inhabit- 
ants, down to the children, were employed to strengthen them ; 
but at midnight on Tuesday, 11th inst., a violent gale drove 
the waters directly on the town, the dykes gave way, and by 
six a.m. on Wednesday the flood was fifteen feet deep in the town, 
the surrounding prairie a lake, and the houses crashing down in 
all directions. The post-office, the hospital, the synagogue, in 
fact, all public buildings, and an immense majority of the 
houses, have perished, and the few which remain are pro- 
bably unsafe. From 70,000 to 80,000 persons are houseless, 
and in fact, as the town will not be rebuilt on its site, Szegedin 
has ceased to exist. The destruction of property is enormous, 
and as local produce cannot be brought up, except by steamer, 
there is danger of famine as well. 


In spite of his financial embarrassments, it is nearly certain 
that Lord Lytton has determined on a new war. As we antici- 
pated last week, Sir S. Northcote knew nothing about the 
matter, Lord Lytton having sent “ reinforcements” to 
British Burmah, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
‘epudiating them in the House of Commons. The horrible 





young Prince who is governing Burmah either is or is not 
threatening us, and Lord Lytton has increased the garrison 
of Pegu to 5,000 men, while his regular organs speak of the 
Burmese King as a “standing menace” to Bengal. The King 
is almost entirely powerless, but Caleutta has long wished to 
annex Burmah, a valuable territory, though thinly inhabited, 
and much too near Western China. If the King threatens in 
any way there will be war, and he is said to be a hard-drinking 
lad, addicted to bloodshed, aud full of dislike to civilisation. 
Our own impression is very strong that the war has been de- 
cided upon, and will only be prevented either by peremptory 
orders from home, or unexpected difficulties in Afghanistan. 


The Duke of Connaught was married on the 13th inst., at 
Windsor, to the Princess Louise, third daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia, known in the Franco-German war 
as the “ Red Prince.” The ceremonial was of the most stately 
kind, the Queen, the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, 
and all the great personages of the State being present, and the 
day being fine and the crowd good-humoured, was marred by 
no accident whatever, while the pageant appears to have satisfied 
all who appreciate magnificence. The Duke of Connaught is, 
with the exception of his youngest brother, perhaps the most 
popular Prince in the English royal family, and the marriage is 
one of a kind to which the people have been accustomed ever 
since the accession of the House of Brunswick. The daily papers 
have, as usual, burst into floods of sickening sentiment, which 
have no response in the people; but there can be no doubt that 
the marriage has the national approval, and the married pair 
the good-wishes of the entire community. 


The Impeachment debate came off in the French Chamber on 
Thursday, but was, on the whole, a languid affair. The great 
majority of the Republican party were known to be opposed to 
the policy of impeachment, while a good many of them evid- 
ently doubted whether the Ministry of the 16th of May and its 
successor had ever intended more than a very strained, but still, 
as they imagined, legal, use of the Constitution, for the purpose of 
enforcing on France areactionary policy. M. Brisson’s speec! sup- 
porting the impeachment produced some effect, but the conclusion 
was foregone, and his motion was defeated by 317 votes against 
153, the Moderate Left outvoting the Extreme Left by forty votes. 
M. Clémencean, with great ability, then proposed to drop the 
censure, as the impeachment had been dropped, but was beaten 
by 225 against 187, many Deputies abstaining. Finally, M. 
Rameau proposed a vote of censure on the late Government, to 
be placarded in all the provinces ; and this was carried by 240 
votes to 157, many Deputies again abstaining. The conclusion 
was practically satisfactory, though not in any true sense either 
logical or just. The vote should have been limited to one of 
political censure, if the impeachment were not to be proposed. 
The compromise assumed the late Government to be guilty of 
betraying their trust, without granting them the trial to which 
they had a right. 

It is not easy to understand Prince Bismarck’s position about 
the “Gagging Law.” It has been rejected almost unanimously 
by the German Parliament, and was very feebly defended by the 
Chancellor, whose line in the debate has been to say that he in- 
tended it to repress Socialists, and in the interest of Parliament it- 
self, and that if Members did not approve it, they might manage 
their own disci) tine. Was he really careless about the Bill ? That 
is unlikely, or he would hardly have incurred the unpopularity 
involved in bringing it forward? Was he forced into the 
measure by the Emperor, who is sensitive about things said in 
the House? Was he alarmed by the resistance he encountered 
in the Federal Council, which struck out the two most drastic 
clauses, rendering Members liable to criminal trial? Or 
having decided on a dissolution, was he glad to be rid of a 
measure of which his opponents might have made a rallying- 
cry? We suspect the latter to be the truth, and that Govern. 
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ment has determined on a speedy dissolution, with a view to 
assembling a Protectionist Parliament, which, as Prince Bis- 
marck thinks, will give him an ample revenue. He does not 
yet know how much protective duties yield to monopolists, and 
how little to the Treasury. 


There was another Egyptian debate on Thursday in the 
House of Commons, Sir G. Campbell wanting to know why the 
British Government supported an Administration at Cairo 
which ruled in the interest, not of Egyptians, who are perishing 
of hunger, but of foreign bondholders. He wanted Govern- 
ment to abstain from any new action. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in reply admitted the extreme distress in Egypt, 
but argued that it arose from long misgovernment, and re- 
peated ‘that the case was peculiar; that other Powers were 
interested, and that the hands of Government must be left 
free. He would not even say that a guarantee of Egyptian 
debts was out of the question. It was only out of the 
question for the present, and under existing circumstances. 
The truth seems to be, as we have pointed out elsewhere, 
that the Government does not like its position in Egypt 
at all, but that it feels compelled to keep step with the 
Government of France, a policy which will land it in some 
disaster. In France, “ Jecker bonds ” have too much influence. 
Note Sir J. Goldsmid’s emphatic denunciation of the Govern- 
ment for assisting usurers. 





Sir Wilfrid Lawson exchanged his Permissive Bill this year 
for an abstract resolution declaring the right of the inhabitants 
of any district to decide for themselves on the subject of the 
grant and renewal of the publicans’ licences in that district,— 
and in favour of this resolution he made on Tuesday a very 
clever speech, in which he insisted on the Sunday Closing Bills 
of Ireland and Scotland as proofs that the principle of “local 
option” had been adopted by the Legislature in relation at 
least to these larger areas. He quizzed Mr. Wheelhouse, the 
Member for Leeds, for his advocacy of the cause of the Licensed 
Victuallers, quoting a speech of his in which he had said that 
beer and hops and episcopacy were all very well, in their way, 
but that in the performance of his duty a Member of Parliament 
does not care very much “for anything but the Bible.” “ It 
would be one of the most interesting and exciting political episodes 
of our time, to see the honourable and Biblical Member for 
Leeds leading his bibulous majority to victory.” He pointed out 
that this Drink difficulty was not a party question, for though 
he was a Radical, Mr. Birley, who seconded him, was a Tory; 
and “a man must be of some politics, now-a-days, unless he be 
a Home-ruler.” The saying last Session used to be, “‘ We are 
patriots first, and Liberals afterwards;” all he asked of the 
Members of the House was to be “ patriots first, and publicans 
afterwards.” 





The debate, of course, turned on the distinction between the Per- 
missive Bill of former years and the principle of a“ local option,” 
which was all that was claimed as the necessary drift of the 
resolution ; and it soon appeared that many Members who, like 
Mr. Forster, object to the principle of permissive prohibition, 
are favourable to the principle of a limited local option as to 
the issue of new licences and the renewal of old ones. Lord 
Hartington, however, joined the Government in declaring that, 
so far as the principle of a local option is unobjectionable at 
all, it is unobjectionable only in a sense which Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson regards as wholly insufficient ;—and the Government 
added that the sort of point to be determined by those who 
regard the proper regulation of the liquor traffic as the true 
aim, is not the sort of point to be determined by a popular 
constituency, but is one to be submitted to a calm, judicial Board. 
Sir Wilfrid's resolution was rejected by 252 to 164,—majority, 88, 


Yesterday week, Mr. Courtney moved a resolution to the effect 
that it is injurious to the best interests of the country that 
women who have a vote for municipal elections and for School 
Board elections should have none for Parliamentary elections, 
when they are possessed of the same statutory qualifications 
as those required for men. Admit women to the franchise, 
he said, on the same terms as men, and both they and 
the State would benefit. But he was not disposed to 
press this argument so as to give married women a vote, 
—an inconsistency in principle which at once drew the 
attention of the House, and weakened the effect of an other- 
wise able speech. Mr. Courtney tacitly assumed that it 
was only women who had no interest in politics who had no 





desire for the franchise, while all who are sufficiently 
to understand political questions would prize direct power 
the poll. But if he is right in that tacit assumption, we . 
pect that the spinsters and widows to whom he Proposes to wo 
votes, must value that privilege least,—certainly they heard 
understand less of politics in general than the married wome 
while those whom he proposes still to deny the privilege aa 
vote, are the best educated for its use. Mr. Forster made : 
very remarkable speech in the debate, declaring that in the in 
of women whose political knowledge was greatest, there Was no 
general desire for the vote; and pointing out that, as in the School. 
Board elections, the franchise ought clearly to carry with it eligi. 
bility as a candidate,—which is not, as yet at least, proposed for 
women in the case of Parliamentary elections. It was not right, he 
said, to force on women responsibilities from which the majori 
of them “actually shrink.” The Government temporiseg_ 
opposing Mr. Courtney at present, and deferring to a more “ 
venient season the practical application of a principle whig 
they approve. So Mr. Courtney was defeated, by a majority of 
114 (217 to 103.) Clearly this thin enthusiasm does not prosper, 


educated 


Mr. Cross has for the second time proved himself, as Supreme 
Judge, amenable to “influence.” Our readers will remember 
that he stopped by a pardon proceedings against a “ Countess,” 
believed to belong to the Brunswick family. He has uowr. 
leased one Theodoridi, condemned to seven years’ penal servi. 
tude, for extorting money from an English lady in a Way 
described by Mr. Newton, the sitting magistrate who committed 
him, as unusually “ wicked.” The Home Secretary on Tuesday 
admitted, in reply to Mr. Callan, that he had done this in oo. 
sequence of an informal request from M. Musurus, and because 
the lady aggrieved, to whom the letters in Theodoridi’s hands were 
surrendered, had alsoasked him. It should be observed also that 
when the question was first asked in the House, the Govem. 
ment denied that the Turkish Ambassador had asked for the 
release. The Turkish Ambassador had not, but M. Musurns 
had. It is a pity that Mr. Anderson, or somebody of that per. 
tinacious and inquisitive character, does not make it his per 
manent business to look after the Home Office. 


Mr. E, A. Owen, of 1 Tanfield Court, Temple, in a very naif 
way, gives a portion of the public a piece of rather startling in. 
formation. The Polytechnic caught fire on Friday week, andthe 
upper floors were burnt out. The spread of the flames was stopped 
by the Fire Brigade, and Mr. Owen, a Director of the instita 
tion, writes to the Times to give the firemen their due of praise: 
—* A slender glass door,” he writes, “in a well staircase, round 
which raging flames were wreathing themselves, alone separated 
a chemical laboratory, containing inflammable material, from 
the great hall. Had the fire entered here, through a broken 
pane, the whole building and houses on either side in Regent 
Street and Cavendish Square would have been destroyed.” 
That is a pleasing little intimation from a Director, particularly 
for the American Legation, which, with the Langham Hote, 
would be destroyed before Cavendish Square. Suppose the 
Police were to inquire what kind of inflammables are kept i 
the Polytechnic laboratory, and whether the law about expl- 
sives is complied with there. Do we not recollect lectures at 
the Polytechnic in which some experiments with the fulminates 
were shown, or are we confusing two reports? We cannot le 
certain, but the point is worth the attention of the Insurance 
Offices, and of the Duke of Portland’s agents, too. 





The financial news from India is not good. The Budget pro 
duced in Calcutta on March 13th shows that the deficit of 
1877-78 was £3,543,000, in addition to £4,790,000 spent o 
public works. In 1878-79, there was a surplus of £400,000, & 
clusive of £4,599,000 for public works ; but for 1879-80, there will 
be a deficit of £1,395,000, besides £3,500,000 raised for public 
works. The additions to the Debt were, in 1877-78, £7,345,00; 
in 1878-79, £4,498,000; and in 1878-79, £3,326,000. Moreover, 
a new loan is to be opened of £5,000,000, at 43 per cent. 
India itself, partly to meet the fresh losses by exchange, “ which 
have already more than swept away the whole of the famme 
taxation.” We give the account as Reuter gives it, without 
answering for details; but the total seems to prove that the 
Government is overspending itself by £5,000,000 a year, some 
fraction of which may be reproductive. It is not proba 
that with exchange fluctuating as it does, Lord Lytton cat 
borrow five millions at 43 per cent., payable in silver. 


The Government is decidedly unlucky in all that relates t 
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d. The first steamers with reinforcements on board 
go loaded with stores, that it was impossible to give them 
= h coal for the voyage to the Cape, and they were accord- 
— ordered to coal at St. Vincent. They made a rapid voyage 
de put on arrival found that the “ coaling facilities” there 
= a imperfect, that they might just as well have made a 
Jjow one. Two of them were detained, one for five and the other 
: six days, and the remainder had not started on Thursday 
re. Indeed, it was not certain when they would start. 
= only was there great delay in loading—due probably 
to a deficiency of lighters—but according to Mr. A. Egerton, 
there were only one thousand tons of coal on the island, and 
4 there was not coal sufficient to meet the demand.” 
How long the later transports will be detained, there- 
fore, it is impossible to say. More coal is reported by tele- 
ph to have arrived, but the transfer from ship to ship is 
a very tedious process. Days are invaluable in an expedition 
of this kind, and the country would not have grumbled if the 
Admiralty had taken up twice the number of steamers, and so 
been enabled to load direct for Cape Town. The steamers will 
now not be at Durban till near the end of the month, and the 
regiments have then to march some sixty miles, so that the new 
army cannot be formed before the middle of April. 


Zululan 


The people of Manchester are very wisely forming a Society 
for increasing and diffusing the knowledge of Commercial 
Geography, i.c., the knowledge of all the attainable facts con- 
cerning the different wants of different nations—those, at least, 
which have any means of paying for them,—and the best modes 
of supply. The Bishop of Salford, who proposed the chief re- 
solution on Wednesday, at the meeting held at the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, under the presidency of the Mayor, 
said very justly that English producers were apt to be satisfied 
with the vaguest ideas of what the wants of the less known 
markets were, and had very little notion of studying them with 
any careand nicety. The British traders often fancied that every- 
body was in want of calicoes, and everybody, too, of calicoes of the 
most popular English kind, and took no pains at all to find out 
whether there were not other wants much more urgent, and 
whether even where foreign countries do like English goods, 
they like best precisely such types of them as are most favoured 
here. In short, traders hardly ever study carefully enough 
either the regions in which they may hope to obtain new or 
cheaper supplies, or the wants of those whom they hope to have as 
new customers; and the new Society of Commercial Geography 
is to do all in its power to increase and render more exact, the 
knowledge on which the operations of our merchants must 
chiefly depend. The idea is a good one, and it is not put forward 
too soon. English commerce, like English common-sense, is a 
little blunt. It is too apt to ignore essential distinctions. 


An action for libel has been going on during a great part of 
the week, brought by the Rev. George Drury, the Rector of 
Claydon, in Suffolk, against the Editor of the East Anglian Times, 
for an article referring to the rector’s refusal to read the Burial 
Service over an unbaptised child, in which the writerspoke of Mr. 
Drury in very strong terms, as one who insulted his parishioners 
and treated them “like dogs and swine,” who had “ sacrificed 
the gentleman to become a heartless priest, than whom no viler 
creature exists,” and declared that one might almost fancy 
“toad-stools growing up where this priest stood, uttering his 
maledictions over the tiny coffin.” It seems clear enough that 
no such maledictions were uttered, unless it be a malediction to 
say that an unbaptised infant cannot be a Christian, and obviously 
Mr. Drury, though a narrow and not very wise priest of the 
Ritualist school, had only acted on his own narrow theological 
principles in burying the child without a service, and excluding 
the Independent minister who was willing to read a service from 
the churchyard. The case, however, was complicated by the 
reference to Mr. Drury’s High-Church proclivities, to the 
neglect of his church which he seems to have oddly combined 
with these proclivities, and his connection with a nunnery in 
the neighbourhood. The jury found a verdict for Mr. 
Drury, with 40s. damages, and Mr. Justice Denman, refusing 
to make any order as to costs, the plaintiff obtained his costs. 
Probably the justice of the case was fairly satistied by the con- 
clusion. Mr, Drury is not a very sensible nor a large-minded 
man, and it was not at all unnatural that the Independent 
minister who, after the conflict in the churchyard, wrote the 
article against him in the East Anglian Times, should have been 
angry. But his language went far beyond the limits of any 


‘a 


justification he was able to produce, and was certainly intemper- 
ate, and as it seems to us, full of an exaggeration which seems to 
have been conceived with an eye to literary effect. Neither the 
libeller nor the libelled came out of the case with any credit. 





The Daily News of Thursday contained some very amusing 
comments on the conduct of a Conservative Tripe Club at 
Hanley, which, on Lord Beaconsfield’s health being drunk with 
all the honours, took notice of the conduct of one of its 
members, Mr. Norman, who did not respond to the toast, but 
sat in grim silence amidst the cheers. Mr. Norman, it 
seems, is a strong Conservative, but not on that account 
an admirer of the Prime Minister; and he is threatened with ex- 
pulsion from the double enjoyments of Conservative sympathy 
and Hanley tripe, on account of this indisposition of his to 
unite in the enthusiasm for Lord Beacousfield. We cannot say 
that we pity him the latter privation, if he should have to 
undergo it. There seems to be a certain analogy between the 
enthusiasm for tripe and the enthusiasm for Jingoism. There 
is a horrid and unnatural richness both in the physical and in 
the political diet, which seems at once to tempt to over-indul- 
gence, and to end quickly in satiety. Goldsmith makes a devotee 
of tripe declare,— 

“Pray, a slice of your liver; tho’ may I be curst, 
But I've eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst.” 
And there is many a politician, we believe, who could say the 
same of the political diet of the Jingoes,—even after enjoying 
it, through what would be, in the case of different fare, but a 
very brief and moderate meal. 


We gather from a sermon of Dr. Bridges, printed by Wyman, 
of Great Queen Street, and preached “on the 1st Moses, in the 
91st year of the Western Revolution,” at “the Eleusis Club, 
Chelsea,” that there is a split in the rank, or rather ranklet, of 
the Positivists. Some of the English Positivists give in their 
adhesion to the French high-priest of Positivism, M. Laffitte, 
while others remain loyal to the English high-priest, Mr. Con- 
greve. The schism appears to concern the relative value to be 
attached to scientific and to moral culture respectively, the 
French high-priest,—according to the rumour,—attaching more 
value to pure science, while the English high-priest lays the 
greater stress on pure morality. As the schism, so far as it con- 
cerns the English Positivists, splits a Church of perhaps seven- 
teen members or thereabouts into two sections, one of which may 
henceforth be without a leader, the English people will scarcely be 
convulsed by the news. But we confess ourselves curious to 
observe the effect produced on the ineffable authoritativeness of 
Positivist dogma. Will the philosophic egotism of each frag- 
ment rise as high as that of the former whole? Will the 
Church whose Delphi is in Paris promulgate oracles as imposing 
as the Church whose Delphi is in London, or will a vestige of 
humility touch either, or both ? For ourselves, we imagine that, 
if the Positivist Church resolved itself into its atoms, so that 
each Positivist had to become his own high-priest, the authori- 
tative grandeur of the individual egotisms would not be pers 
ceptibly impaired. 


A return, moved for by Mr. 8. Cave, shows the number of 
houses in England and Wales licensed for the care of lunatics, 
and the number of patients on the Ist January of the present 
year. From this it appears that in the thirty-seven metro- 
politan licensed houses there were 1,871 private patients (1,064 
men and 807 women), together with 190 pauper patients, in all 
2,061. Inthe licensed houses of the rest of England and Wales 
there were 1,588 private patients (774 men and 814 women), with 
540 pauper lunatics, in all 2,128. Thus in the whole of England 
and Wales the number of licensed houses is only ninety-seven, 
while the paying patients do not reach the number of 3,500. 
Surely, then, it would be sufficiently easy for the Government, 
if it intends a serious reform of the Lunacy Laws, to transform 
the private houses gradually into public asylums, at compara- 
tively little cost to the public in the way of compensation for 
the vested interests attacked. This, we are persuaded, is the 
only direction which an effectual reform of the Lanacy Laws 
can take. And Mr. Cave’s return seems to us to show that 
with prudence and tact, a Government really in earnest about 
the matter might extinguish the private asylums in a few years, 
at no great cost to the State. 





Consols were on Friday 96} to 96§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IMPERIALISM ON THE WAR-PATH. 


ig Lord Lorne will only just contrive to embroil us with the 

Government at Washington, the thing will be complete, 
and North, South, East, and West there will be nothing but 
trouble and complication. The Government has succeeded in 
infusing its own tone into its chief agents, and the Viceroys 
everywhere, except in Canada, are making of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Imperialism a policy in practice. The Government did 
not intend that, and must feel, as the despatches come in, as 
if Providence were growing ironical. On the 26th January, 
for example, Lord Salisbury addressed a despatch which is 
almost menacing to the Russian Court. The “ Imperial Rus- 
sian agents,” he says, “are not only not acting in the spirit of 
that loyal and enlightened policy which his Imperial Majesty 
has declared it to be his wish to pursue, but, on the contrary, 
are taking a course calculated to imperil and endanger the 
quiet execution of the Berlin Treaty.” They are, in fact, 
allowing the East Roumelians to hope that they will not revert 
to the rule of the Sultan, and “ that their prospect is that 
of being united with Bulgaria.” Roumelian resistance cannot 
be successful, “ because it has to do with far superior forces ;” 
but still “* the consequence of fostering such illusions” as the 
Imperial Russian agents are doing, “‘may be a very grave one.” 
This means, if it means anything, that Great Britain and her 
allies will prevent the junction of the Bulgarias, if necessary 
by force, and is, at all events, part of an intelligible, though, as 
we believe, unenlightened and unsound policy ; but where is the 
force to make this haughty tone respectable? The Government 
had forgotten that its agents in every sea would catch its own 
tone, and that half-a-dozen little Emperors might embarrass its 
policy beyond redemption. Only four days before the despatch 
was written, an Imperial British agent, taking the bit in his 
own teeth, just as Lord Salisbury intimates that the Imperial 
Russian agents do, had commenced a course of policy quite 
opposed to the “loyal and enlightened” ideas of the Colonial 
Office, and had met with a check so severe as to demand the 
assistance of a complete though moderate British army. Half 
the force with which we might have supported Turkey in 
Roumelia, if we had been foolish enough to do it, is absorbed 
by the demand from Zululand. We could not have sent to 
Constantinople more than a corps @armée, and a good half of 
one is drawn away by the Imperial agent at Pietermaritz- 
burg. The haughty policy has not been accompanied by 
adequate preparation, and a mere accident sufficed to display 
its almos. theatrical character. The war with Cetewayo, 
though a small one, almost paralyses the Government at 
home for interference in the East, and this war is but 
one of several in prospect or on hand. If we may judge 
from its whole tone, the Government, at the end of January, 
was very sick of the Afghan affair, and hoping that it was at 
an end; but that Imperial British agent, Lord Lytton, has his 
own views, and they are not precisely those of his “ enlight- 
ened,” if not loyal, superiors. He wants to go to Cabul. If 
we are not utterly mistaken as to the meaning of all telegrams 
from Caleutta, the Indian Viceroy is fighting hard against a 
premature peace, argues, as his usual mouthpiece, the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Times, does, that coups de thedtre are 
most valuable in Asia, and presses fora march to Cabul be- 
fore any peace is made. Moreover, like everybody else just 
now, he has forced the Government’s hand. The India Office 
knew nothing of General Roberts’s proclamation, but General 
Roberts is a trained official as well as a brave soldier, and is 
certain, before he promised the people of the Kurum and 
Khost Valleys exemption from the rule of the Ameers, to have 
received definite permission from the Viceroy. That means, 
as Lord Lawrence has shown, and as is indeed patent on 
the face of the facts, that Lord Lytton has annexed or as- 
sumed responsibility for much of the mountain region between 
India and Afghanistan, and has burdened us with 70,000 
square miles more territory, which it will take 5,000 men 
to garrison properly. Here is a second impediment to a grand 
policy in Europe. Lord Lytton, however, is not satisfied. A 
young Caligula has recently succeeded to the throne of 
Burmah, who indulges in strange freaks of cruelty—spears his 
subjects, murders his relations, and we dare say, utters in his 
cups the grandest menaces of what he will do to recover his 
father’s provinces, Consequently, without even telegraphing 
his intentions, Lord Lytton despatches one European and two 


native regiments to Rangoon, to reinforce the already sufficient 





garrison of British Burmah; while the Times’ ¢ 
telegraphs that annexation is inevitable, as the By : 
is a “ standing menace” to Bengal, and the Rangoon pe - wd 
calling aloud to make an end of a hopeless barbarian, Tek 
who is persuaded that his Italian officers have given him an army, 
who knows nothing of British power, and who is aware the 
ideas of annexation have floated through the Caleutta Coun 
Chamber, is pretty certain to do something either violent 
enough or insolent enough to enable Lord Lytton to declare 
him unendurable, and then there is another war on our hands - 
not a formidable one, it is true, for the Burmese do not fight 
well, and we have the Irrawady for a road, and in Ran 
an almost perfect base, but still requiring 5,000 Europe 
and almost certain to end in annexation. We cannot trust 
this young Caligula, and there is no alternative Prince 
to raise to the throne, for, according to the tele 
he has slaughtered out the whole race of Alompra.’ Cautions 
from home are all very well, but Lord Lytton is Traperialist 
and if the King moves, there will be nothing for it but another 
annexation, this time of a kingdom half the size of France 
with a frontier which for four hundred miles marches with that 
of China, which technically is a vassal State of Pekin, and 
which the moment it is ours will be flooded, like Siam, with 
Chinese immigrants, whom we never have been able to manage, 
The effect of the policy of this Government and its agents, 
therefore, is that our relations with Russia are strained almost 
to breaking, for Lord Salisbury’s despatch must have created 
profound irritation at St. Petersburg ; that we are engaged ina 
war with Afghanistan, of indefinite object and duration, man. 
aged by a man who wishes first of all for a conspicuous 
triumph ; that we have a dangerous, costly, and burdensome 
war on hand in South Africa; and that we may in a few weeks 
be waging a third war, a war only to be finished by conquest, 
in Indo-China. 
Where are the men for it all? We are not just now con- 
demning the Government for all these wars, though they 
are the natural fruit of its ideas, but for the inconsisteney 
between their policy and their preparations. They have de 
cided upon what the Americans, with their racy, depreciatory 
humour, call the “ wave-the-banner policy,” or what they 
themselves call “the policy of Empire,” and the country has 
either supported them or condoned their action; but that 
policy, even if it is right and if it is popular, requires to be 
supported by some material preparations, and where are they? 
A threat to Russia means a possible occasion for the employ- 
ment of an army of 50,000 men. Is it ready? Let the 
scramble to get together reinforcements for South Africa give 
the sufficient reply. Our Army is so insufficient for European 
warfare, that on the first alarm we are compelled to call out 
our Reserves, yet we are exhausting this Army by wars in 
every corner of the world. We have already 8,000 Europeans 
in Afghanistan, dying or invaliding very rapidly, though not 
much injured by the enemy ; we shall have directly 15,000 m 
Zululand, engaged in a serious campaign ; Burmah occupier 
now 2,500, and if we are to annex Ava or chastise Ava, will 
require at least 5,000 more. Well, have we added those 
30,500 mer to our disposable force? Have we added 
10,000? Have we added 1,000? On the contrary, we 
have reduced the Estimates for the Navy, we have not 
added aman to the strength of the European Army, and we 
are, for fighting purposes, except as regards stores, precisely 
where we were seven years ago, with this single difference,— 
that we have disgusted our landwehr, the Reserves, by calling 
them out, and then sending them back beggared, but unem- 
ployed. Indeed, but for the Zulu incident, 4,000 men would 
have been struck from the strength of the active army. Grant 
that this parsimonious care is wise, the country being in dis 
tress, and what are we to say of Imperialism? Grant that 
Imperialism is wise, and what are we to say of the want of 
preparation? It is the boast of the Tories that, unlike the 
Liberals, they are patriots, that they are ready to maintain 
British interests everywhere, that they “do not shrink from 
the sacrifices demanded by an Imperial position ;” but how do 
they fulfil their lofty promises? By pledging, or allowing the 
country to be pledged, to endless enterprises, without making 
the smallest effort to increase its immediately available strength. 
The Liberals, it used to be said, though the saying was 
untrue, cut down the Navy and starved the Army ; but then, 
at least, the Liberals were consistent, and avoided occasions 
which might compel them to display a strength they did not 
possess. If they cut down the Navy, they avoided expeditions; 
and if they starved the Army, they brought home evely 
regiment not imperatively required for Indian or colonial gam 
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It was reserved for this Government so to manage that 
+ had at once a quarrel with a great Power, two little but 
it as wars on hand, a third obviously probable and depend- 
oe the discretion of a boy barbarian, with a reduced Navy, 
ye an Army not increased by a single regiment, or brought, 
fo the regiments which exist, up to the standard of active ser- 
or We are to browbeat Russia, bully Bulgaria, coerce 
Mfg hanistan, conquer Zululand, and probably annex Burmah, 
without additions to the Army, and with reductions in 
the Fleet. And the only defence is that the Government 
has neither foresight nor power of making itself obeyed ; 
that it did not intend the Afghan war to be more than an 
expedition, that the Zulu war was begun without orders, and 
that it never contemplated difficulties with the Burmese King. 
We ask sensible men of both parties whether this is not the 
“Government. by blind-man’s buff,” of which Carlyle speaks, 
and which ends in the “ general overturn.” 


THE FRENCH IMPEACHMENT. 


HE French Government and Assembly are out of humour 
with logic, and a very good sign it is that they are so. 

They are not disposed to impeach the Administration of the 
Due de Broglie, but they are disposed to go as far as they can in 
invective against that Administration, without impeaching it. 
This is obviously not very logical and not quite fair. If the 
Government to be condemned had been shown to have be- 
trayed its trust, which is what M. Rameau’s order of the day 
asserts, it should have been impeached, and not merely 
censured, for though bad policy may be only censurable, any- 
thing like real treachery should be impeached. If the 
crime were only suspected, and public policy requires that it 
should not be further investigated, then equity requires that 
you should not assume the guilt which you take all the benefit 
of ignoring. Obviously, the fair and logical policy would have 
been either to impeach the late Government and abide by the 
judgment of the Senate ; or to limit the vote to one of censure on 
its policy, instead of stigmatising it, as M. Rameau’s resolu- 
tion does, with a criminal character that remains unproved. 
But the French Government and Assembly did not like 
either of these courses. They were too prudent for 
the former, and too sensitive to the irritation pro- 
duced by the publication of the Committee’s Report 
for the latter. So they did just what a British House of 
Commons would probably have done under like circumstances, 
and what a French Assembly has very rarely done,—they gave 
loose to their temper so far as it was safe, but declined to be 
drawn into a long and serious prosecution, which would have 
revived all the political hatreds of the last nine years, inflamed 
the passions of the mob, set town and country once more 
at variance, and deferred indefinitely the revival of commerce 
and the reform of the administration. We cannot approve 
the via media,—the unverified invective,—which is preferred 
by the Government to either an ordinary political censure, or 
aformal arraignment for crime. But we are not very sorry 
to find that the French Deputies are capable of these failures 
at once in logic and in impartiality. French logic is apt to 
be malicious and exacting; and yet complete impartiality 
might involve a somewhat dangerous reaction. We regard 
what the Deputies did on Thursday in the sort of light in 
which we regard a man’s swearing when, if he did not 
swear, he might be in some danger of striking a blow. It 
is Yely wrong, of course; and it would be much better if he 
would avoid it altogether. But as he cannot, and the result 
of trying to avoid it might be a sudden outburst of inward 
steam that would be much more dangerous, it is not to be re- 
gretted that he should swear, rather than run the risk of some- 
thing worse, by keeping too heavy a weight on the safety-valve. 
M. Rameau’s motion, carried by 240 votes against 157, seems 
to us a via media for which there is no moral or intellectual 
justification, Still, if it be a mode of doing wrong which 
Practically supplanted some much worse mode of doing 
Wrong, we may be well satisfied with the result. A man who 
subdues his passion from dangerous deeds to extravagant 
words, is in a fair way to mend. A French Assembly which 
from a sensational policy, has toned itself down to mere sensa- 
tional words, is in a fair way to represent respectably enough 
the homely prudence of the French peasantry. 

‘The real truth of the matter on which M. Brisson’s Com- 
mittee proposed to found its impeachment, we shall, of 
Course, now never know. But the shrewdest of the French 
journalists evidently think that a deliberate breach of the Con- 
stitution was never decided upon, and probably never was 
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entertained by the Marshal. What the Duc de Broglie, no 
doubt, did deliberately approve, when he recommended the 
Marshal to form a Government of Affairs, and to govern with- 
out the concurrence of the Assembly, was, we imagine, not a 
breach of the Constitution, but a very strained interpretation 
of it in the sense most opposed to the popular wish. There is 
no doubt that the present Constitution of France, drawn up 
as it was by a very Conservative body, does admit of 
constructions which, to any one imbued with the principles of 
popular government, would seem in the highest degree re- 
actionary. And as for the military preparations, they may 
well have been intended simply to meet the explosion of 
popular wrath which must have followed the disclosure that 
the Marshal intended to dissolve again, and perhaps also 
to summon the next Parliament to meet in some re- 
tired district, where it would have been even less ex- 
posed than at Versailles to the impulses of popular 
opinion. To our minds, the Due de Broglie, though a most 
dangerous political counsellor, was dangerous more for his 
lawyer-like way of finding loopholes in the Constitu- 
tion for practically unconstitutional conduct, than for the 
sort of audacity which a French Strafford would have 
brought to bear to tear to pieces the Constitution. He 
always showed a very keen and attorney-like eye for the 
worst meanings into which the letter of the law might easily 
be wrenched, though he never, we imagine, contemplated for a 
moment, an open breach with the law. And as for the 
Rochebouet Ministry, no doubt it was really formed on the Duc 
de Broglie’s advice. Nor did the Marshal, we believe, ever 
entertain any serious intention of going beyond the scope of 
the Duc de Broglie’s advice. Of course, we may be 
mistaken in this interpretation of the recent disclosures, but 
this seems to us the most probable interpretation; nor 
do we see that the Committee succeeded in discovering 
any new facts tending to prove that the military preparations 
were made with the view of tearing the Constitution to pieces, 
rather than with the view of controlling the popular indigna- 
tion which would have been certain to follow the public avowal 
that the Marshal intended to press for a second dissolution. 
Of course, all the preparations made with a view to suppress 
a very natural and righteous outburst of popular anger would 
have been made secretly, and would have been attended with 
that half-consciousness of conspiracy, which seems to betray 
itself in some of the cipher telegrams exchanged between 
General Rochebouet and General Ducrot. 

On the whole, though M. Waddington did not take a very 
heroic line, in supporting the half-and-half policy of a con- 
demnation without a trial—which is what M. Rameau’s reso- 
lution virtually amounted to,—it is not unsatisfactory to see 
the heroic line less in favour in France than it was. Hitherto 
at all events, political heroism in France has been too often 
closely associated with political violence. And before it can 
come to be associated with austere political sobriety, we must 
expect to see French Governments pass through that inter- 
mediate stage in which they compensate themselves for their 
moderation in conduct, by indulging themselves in somewhat 
unreasonable and unreal, though not unnatural, declamation. 





THE DEBATE ON DRINK. 


T must have been a very interesting matter to the Italian 
or Sicilian observers of the course of Ulysses,—if there 
were any,—to see him steering between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. And it is in the same way an interesting matter to 
observe a debate in the House of Commons, when Asso- 
ciations so powerful as the various Temperance and Tee- 
total Associations are pulling one way, and political wire- 
pullers so influential as individuals, and so strong in their com 
bination, as the Publicans, are pulling the other way, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, on Tuesday, for once showed powers of strategy, 
in so shaping his resolution as to get a certain amount of sup- 
port even from those Members who, whether from principle 
or from interest, were not intending to take the opposite 
line to that advocated by the Publicans. We do not suppose 
that Sir Wilfrid really convinced the House that “ the power of 
restraining the issue or renewal of licences should be placed in 
the hands of the inhabitants themselves,” to use the words 
of his resolution. We observe that the more prudent of 
his supporters assume, as a matter of course, that the issue 
or renewal of licences would, as an effect of the resolution, 
be placed in the hands of elected representatives of the in- 
habitants, who, after declaring their general policy to their 
constituents, would still have the right of judging as to 
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the proper detail in which they should apply their general 
principles, and would sit and deliberate as a consultative 
board. Nothing indeed can be imagined less suitable for a 
plébiscite, than such a question of detail as the proper regula- 
tion of licences in a particular district. But the electioneering 
merit of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's resolution was exactly this, 
that it permitted men who hold, like Mr, Forster, that only 
an indirect restrictive power should be left in the hands of the 
inhabitants, to vote with men who maintain, with Sir Wilfrid 
himself, that the inhabitants should have the power, if they 
choose, to veto the granting or renewal of every licence in 
their district. As Lord Hartington observed, the skill of the 
resolution lay in its wording, which was so elastic as to permit 
the advocates of the principle of regulation who are opposed to 
anything like prohibition, to vote with the advocates of the 
principle of prohibition, who hold that a majority should be 
entitled, if they think fit, to refuse the minority the means of 
obtaining alcohol altogether. Of course, it took rather nice 
steering to adapt Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speech as well as his 
resolution to such an emergency. But Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
like most men with a sense of humour, can steer very finely 
when he pleases. He admitted frankly that he would not 
have proposed any resolution the terms of which were not 
wide enongh to cover his Permissive Bill. At the same 
time, he gave out that no one was compelled to interpret the 
resolution as widely as he did, and invited the support of those 
who only wished to vote for the principle of what was called 
“local option,”—that is, the regulation of the traffie by 
a local yote. To this principle the Church of England 
Temperance Association, and a great many moderate reformers 
who are entirely opposed to the Permissive Bill, are com- 
mitted ; so that it became necessary for Sir Wilfrid, if he would 
secure the full strength of tlre Temperance party, to use words 
which would demand the intervention of a local option, but 
which would remain silent as to the extent to which that 
option should go. This silence is the more skilful as a 
maneuvre, that the question of degree is the pivot on 
which the real struggle turns. So far as we know, the 
publicans, far from being opposed to a very stringent in- 
terpretation of the rule against unnecessary public-houses, 
decidedly approve that rule. They do not want to see 
their monopoly broken down. They do not want to see cus- 
tomers leaving them for more convenient resorts nearer home. 
So long as there is no question as to the renewal of his own 
licence, the publican is well pleased at the refusal of the Magis- 
trates to license fresh competitors. And though, of course, the 
interest of the brewer and wholesale spirit-dealer in this matter 
is not exactly the interest of the publican, yet the former are 
generally too far off to understand the merits of the local con- 
troversies as to the issue of new licences. Indeed, we almost 
wonder that Mr. Wheelhouse, the great ally of the Licensed 
Victuallers, did not vote for Sir Wilfrid. The Licensed 
Victuallers might have made a political coup, if they had 
frankly accepted the resolution, only interpreting it in their 
own sense,—that is, as requiring a very careful restriction on 
the grant of new licences, by the representatives of the in- 
habitants, without any power of veto or of withdrawing 
old licences except for abuses or for a decline of popula- 
tion. But though Sir Wilfrid Lawson could not make a con- 
vert of Mr. Wheelhouse, it seems not improbable that he got 
a fair number of votes from amongst those Members who 
thought that voting for the resolution would gain them a con- 
siderable number of temperance supporters, without losing 
them their publican supporters. We do not quite see, in- 
deed, why it should be assumed that the actual operation of 
the principle of the resolution might not be very differ- 
ent in different districts—why, if in some districts it 
tends to a great diminution of public-houses, in other 
districts it might not tend to a great increase of them. 
Is it really so impossible that there should ever be found 
a popular party to cry out for a more convenient dis- 
tribution of the places for drink, for bringing drink nearer to 
the door of the drinker? We hope not, but we are not at all 
persuaded that in such a place as Glasgow, for instance, a real 
* local option” might not act in the very opposite way to that 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson intends,—that it might not mul- 
tiply public-houses, instead of restricting them, and give a 
drunken population the means of getting drunk conveniently 
and comfortably without a long journey to and fro, without 
the many dangers attending the half-intoxicated man on his 
road home. How would the friends of a “local option ” like 
such an exemplification of it as this? We confess we should 
think it a very great scandal. But all the more it would 
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illustrate impressively enough the danger of submitti 
matters requiring a cool moral judgment to the nomin, 
of a popular cry. If it is right to diminish the number a 
public-houses at the will of the inhabitants, it is sure] < 
wrong to increase the number at the behest of the ri 
authority; and yet no statesman would contemplate = 
patience such a spectacle as an agitation got up to rend 
Per on easier and ~— than before, and to protect the 
drunkard against many of the wor : 
_ g y of the worst consequences of his own 
On the whole, we cannot say that the new debate and diyj 
. . l- 
sion are satisfactory, though they show how many members there 
are who steer skillfully between two opinions, if they think the 
can unite opposite classes of adherents. Sir H. Selwin Thbetson 
was, we think, right in steadily maintaining that the regulation 
of the traffic in intoxicating drinks is not a matter for  « local 
option,” but rather one for the educated judgment of wise and 
thoughtful men, whose interest is identified with the public 
morality, as well as with the public convenience, jp 
Wilfrid got a large vote, though he was defeated ; but he got 
it by combining two classes of adherents, who will never beable 
to agree on any practical plan. And the more we think of the 
proposal to submit this kind of question to the vote of the 
ratepayers, the less we like it. As we have often said before 
if the English people think the consumption of aleohol pos 
immorality, they have a perfect right, as a people, to legislate 
against it,—just as they legislate against public betting and 
lotteries, and other practices definitely degrading to the 
public character. But then it should be national legislation 
and not local caprice. Do not let us have minute comers 
of the kingdom adopting a private moral code of their own, 
and then imposing it on all recalcitrants. If the English nation 
shall ever again think it right to adopt stringent Sabbatarian 
laws,—well and good. The minority must submit with a good 
grace, till they can break that yoke from off their neck, 
But what would be thought of a Parliamentary resolution 
approving the proposal to allow a majority of the rate 
payers in any district to drive the people to church or chapel, 
to silence Sunday pianos and violins, and put down novel- 
reading in all the private houses of that district? Yet this 
is very much the same thing, as it seems to us, as permitting 
the local opinion of a particular district to deprive the 
minority of their beer or porter,—or at least, to deprive them 
of all convenient means of obtaining it. For this is really 
what Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s resolution,—like his Bill,—means, 
It does not mean, and never can mean, the mere empowering 
of the ratepayers to limit the public-houses of their district, 
without allowing them either to abolish or to multiply them. A 
popular suffrage will never submit to be confined within such 
limits as these. If the popular vote is appealed to at all, it will 
insist on doing something large, and will not stand the sort of 
restrictions which might be put upon a small aduministrative 
Board, but which are entirely unsuitable to the nominees of a 
large constituency. And those who think, as Lord Hartington 
did, and as we do ourselves, that the smaller view of the 
* local option” is the only view compatible with freedom, are 
bound, we think, to reject the “local option ” for the ratepayers 
altogether, as one which, if it is given to the ratepayers, can 
never afterwards be interpreted in that limited and petty sens, 





THE CLEWER CASE. 


HE judgment of the Lord Chief Justice in the Clewer case 
seems to be perfectly conclusive, in point of law. If the 
words “ it shall be lawful” always conferred discretion as well 
as power, half the administrative business of the country would 
come to an end. It is the phrase under which all manner of 
processes are begun and ended, as a matter of course; andif 
every official who puts the law in execution on the strength 
of it, were to stop and think whether it is or is not a god 
thing that the law should be put in execution, “ the pale cast 
of thought” would be visible on many a face from which it 8 
now permanently and happily absent. In the nature of things, 
indeed, it might have been expected that the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, the professed object of which was to substi 
tute a new and rapid procedure for the slow and antiqua 
forms of the Church Discipline Act, would have repealed the Act 
which it was apparently designed to supersede. So far, how 
ever, is this from being the case, that the Church Discipline Act 
is expressly kept alive by the later statute. It is impossible to 
admire too highly the forethought of the authors of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. They are in the position of 4 
man who, when building himself a new house, takes care 
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sen 
to leave the old one standing, until he sees how the new 
will suit him. This is so rare a kind of prudence, that no 
one ce of it ought to be passed over unnoticed. It might 
at expected that an enthusiastic Legislature—and, when 
Sr oblic Worship Regulation Bill was under discussion, the 
= islature was very enthusiastic—would have refused to con- 
mule such a possibility as that their darling measure might 
come to nothing. It would not have been wonderful if they 
had made a clean sweep of all Ecclesiastical machinery, and 
started the Church of England on her new race clad in the 
scanty but sufficient garment of a single form of ecclesiastical 
rocedure. Apparently, however, there lay hid in some recess 
of their mind the conviction that the Public Worship Regula- 
jon Act would come to nothing. They passed it with extra- 
ordinary unanimity, they made believe to expect great things 
from it; but all the time, they took care to leave the old 
rocedure in existence, so that if by any chance the pro- 
cedure intended to take its place should break down, some 
method of calling the Clergy to account should still be forth- 
coming. It is fortunate for Dr. Julius, whose conscience is 
burdened by the ritual excesses of the Rector of Clewer, that 
this option of proceeding under either statute was reserved to 
him. From one cause or another, proceedings under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, interesting and even valuable as 
they are, from certain points of view, have proved to be wholly 
useless as a means of effecting any change in the services of 
our Church. They have their uses, no doubt. They furnish 
employment for some estimable persons. They have supplied 
material for some neat epigrams. They have tested the good- 
temper and self-restraint of the Judges. They have raised the 
question whether brawling in Court should not be put ona 
level, in respect of heinousness, with brawling in church. But 
except at Hatcham, where a Protestant public has taken the 
law into its own hands, they have in no way altered the ritual 
which it used to be thought that they would check. Candles, 
vestments, incense, and all the rest of the symbols so dear to 
Ritualist eyes, are still to be seen in all directions. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Dr. Julius should sorrowfully have 
turned back to the despised Church Discipline Act, in the hope 
that, after all, it might serve his turn better than the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. Time was when it was thought 
to be insufficient for the needs of an aggrieved parishioner ; and 
Bishops and Peers, Cabinet Ministers and Members of the House 
of Commons, took sweet counsel together how to supplement its 
defects, Now, the most sanguine heart has come to admit, 
at least to itself, that nothing can be made of the remarkable 
statute that has been put in its place, or rather, by its side ; 
and Dr. Julius goes back to the Church Discipline Act, as a 
dog returns to a well-picked bone, after deserting it for some 
more promising morsel which has only mocked his efforts to 
get something off it. 
It may be thought cruel to dash Dr. Julius’s hopes just when 
he has got his mandamus, has driven the Bishop of Oxford 
into instituting proceedings, and may pardonably be hoping that 
he is at last on the high-road to have the service at Clewer 
Church made what he would like to see it. Yet real kindness 
seems to suggest that a hope so delusive as this may turn out 
to be should not be left without some correction. Dr. Julius 
will do well, therefore, to remember that he is, after all, only 
in the position from which the Public Worship Regulation 
Act was passed to deliver him. It used to be urged, as the 
main reason for passing the Bill, that things had come to such 
a pass that the cumbrousness of the procedure in ecclesiastical 
suits virtually deprived the remedy afforded by the Church 
Discipline Act of all its value. It now appears that, little as 
the Church Discipline Act may be worth from the point of 
view of the promoter of a suit, it is, at all events, worth more 
than the Public Worship Regulation Act. Suits instituted 
under it can be pointed to in which each step regularly fol- 
lowed the step last taken, and no legal flaw was detected from 
one end of the proceedings to the other. True as this is, 
however, we would warn Dr. Julius against over-confidence. 
There are two considerations arising out of the past history of 
sunilar suits which are very well calculated to check any 
excess In this direction. One is, that at some stage or other 
of the case it must come before the Dean of the Arches, and 
though Lord Penzance’s adtainistration of justice under the 
Church Discipline Act may be different from his admin- 
istration of justice under the Public Worship Regulation 
ct, it is just possible that the misfortunes which have 
"ome customary with him in the one character may follow 
after he has assumed the other, Under the Public 


Worship Regulation Act, he has, if we remember rightly, 





never succeeded in giving a judgment which has not been chal- 
lenged on some ground or other, and though he may recover 
all his old strength from touching mother-earth in the form of 
the Church Discipline Act, he may find that the new habits 
are too strong for the old procedure. A second and stronger 
motive for recommending Dr. Julius not to pitch his hopes too 
high is the striking and not reassuring fact that, when prosecu- 
tions under the Church Discipline Act were common, no more 
seemed tocome of them than has lately come of prosecutions under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. The English public seem 
to be in that unhappy condition in which they can neither bear 
their ills, nor the remedies for them. They dislike Ritualism, 
and they would be willing to pass a law for putting it down 
in the most drastic fashion, if the Ritualist Clergy would only 
infer the deed from the word, and make the performance of 
the threat unnecessary by ceasing to commit the offence. 
Unfortunately, the Ritualist Clergy do nothing of the kind. 
They take no notice of the penalties denounced against 
them, but go on using whatever ceremonies they like as 
contentedly as ever. Of course, it would be perfectly 
easy to deal with them by deprivation or imprisonment. 
The incumbent of a church could be sent about his 
business, and if, after this, he continued to remain in 
possession, he could be forcibly removed, and sent to gaol 
for contempt of Court. Here, however, comes in the irresolu- 
tion of the English people on the subject. They do not quite 
like seeing a clergyman, whose only offence, perhaps, is that he 
gives the majority of his parishioners a service which they 
value, turned away from the Church. They would like well 
enough to see the majority deprived of the service they value, 
but they would like it to be done by the act of the Ritualist 
incumbent, not by the act of a successor appointed after his 
forcible removal. Still less do they like to see a particular 
method of performing service made a ground for the infliction 
of a penalty identical in kind with that inflicted on pick- 
pockets or wife-beaters, and possibly more severe in duration. 
This is the dilemma with which Dr. Julius will ultimately be 
confronted,—unless indeed Mr. Carter submits to the decree of 
the Court, or resigns his benefice ; and it is a dilemma from 
which there is but one rational modeof escape. Let Parliament 
protect those who are aggrieved by innovations in ritual as 
much as it likes. As the law stands, theirs is undoubtedly 
a hard case, and they have every claim to Parliamentary 
assistance. But so long as Parliament, instead of protecting 
those who dislike having ceremonial forced upon them, seeks 
to take away ceremonial from those who enjoy it, the present 
dead-lock must, to all appearance, continue. 





CLERGYMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


\ R. GOLDNEY’S very humble little Bill, allowing clergy- 

men without benefices to take their seats in Parliament 
if electors choose to send them there, was thrown out in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday by a majority of 135 to 66, 
but the decision thus given is by no means final. The Member 
for Chippenham, or rather a bolder successor, must succeed in 
the end. There is absolutely no logical reason for the exclu- 
sion of clergymen from the House of Commons, while there is 
a strong reason, which no one has brought forward, but which 
we will presently give, for their admittance. The old argu- 
ments for exclusion have lost, in the progress of opinion, almost 
all their force. No one now-a-days believes that Convoca- 
tion possesses any taxing-power, or will ever again regain 
it; and the clergy, who fulfil all the duties of citizens, 
who are magistrates and electors, and even play their own 
definite part in military organisation, are unfairly disabled 
from a right conceded to every other order of Protestants 
except—and that exception is a gross injustice—the little 
group of eminent persons who happen to be Scotch Peers 
without being Peers of Parliament. Dissenting preachers may 
sit in the House of Commons in any number—three, we believe. 
do now sit there—and one within living memory, Mr. Fox, of 
Oldham, rose to a position of great influence in the House. 
Nobody, again, will argue that the Clergy are sufficiently repre- 
sented by the Bishops with seats in the Upper House. They are 
not represented by them at all, as the Church acknowledges, in 
England by the organisation of Convocation, and in Ireland in 
the arrangements for the governing Synod. They do not elect 
the Bishops, they are frequently at war with them, and they 
have interests to defend with which those of the Episcopate 
are often directly at variance. Moreover, as the House of 
Commons has by degrees absorbed all substantial power, repre- 
sentation in the Lords no longer suffices for any class of men, 
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and clergymen are no more represented effectively by Bishops, 
than barristers and solicitors by the Law Lords. The exclu- 
sion would be as fair in one case as another. And finally, no- 
body now argues, unless it be Sir W. Edmonstone or some 
ecclesiastically minded laymen more timid for the clergy than 
they are for themselves, that the “ sanctity” of the Clerical 
order would be injured by their taking part in Par- 
liamentary debate. The sanctity of the Bishops is not 
injured, though by a preposterous custom, which we hope 
some prelate will soon have the nerve to break through, 
they usually abstain from debate upon “ secular” subjects, so 
acknowledging, in the teeth of their own convictions, that there 
can be questions of politics which have no moral side. Out- 
side Parliament, the Clergy take part in all debates and in 
all discussions, from meetings on the Afghan war to meet- 
ings on the shocking price of scrubbing-brushes, without any 
derogation from their clerical character,—and why not in Par- 
liament also? The House of Commons is perhaps the most 
respectable of our Public Meetings. The Church has no canon- 
ical objection, which is raised on that side by lay sacerdotalists, 
not clerical advocates of sacerdotalism. Sir W. Edmonstone 
is shocked to think of a clergyman administering the Sacra- 
ments one day, and taking part in a debate the next; but he 
is not shocked because a clergyman performs the rites for the 
dying in the morning, and in the afternoon sees that the muck 
is properly carted on to the glebe. To us, it seems that the clergy- 
man who on Sunday distributes the Communion, would be on 
Monday all the better qualified to raise his voice against unjust 
wars, unholy jobs, and the dominance of men who think massacres 
of Christians subjects fora jeer. Rome, which avowedly tries to 
make of her clergy a separate caste, has never prohibited them 
from taking part in debate, and in most of the Catholic countries 
of the Continent, while Cardinals and Bishops sit in the Senates, 
a priest or two is regularly returned among the Members of the 
Lower House. That, it is said, is one of the latent objections to 
the scheme. Catholic priests, now excluded by a law which 
differentiates them from other Nonconformists, might be re- 
turned for Irish constituencies. Well, why not? We had 
much rather hear Father Daly himself in the House of 
Commons than Father Daly’s nominees, and should distinctly 
gain if any Catholic prelate were elected dignified enough to 
tell us authoritatively what his Church, in the matter of educa- 
tion, really required. Nothing would enlighten Dr. McHale 
like a Session passed in the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons. Why keep out any force, or any information, 
or any influence acknowledged by the law and respected by 
the conscience? We shall be told that we keep out women ; 
but the objection is, as regards the Spectator, futile, for 
we have always contended that while it is essential for 
Government and physical force to remain in permanent accord, 
and therefore to refuse the vote to women, with their immense 
majority in the country, it would be wise to admit into the 
House any woman whom a male constituency deliberately pre- 
ferred. 

We see no reason whatever for refusing to electors their 
choice in this matter. They have no dangerous preference 
for clergymen. Nine-tenths of them think of the clergy 
as yery good people, quite to be trusted on moral and theologi- 
cal questions, but entirely incompetent to deal with any matter 
of human or secular importance. Their ignorance of business 
and of mankind is a country proverb. The clergyman strong 
enough to defeat that prejudice, and convince a district or a 
borough that he would make a good representative, would 
probably be a distinct addition to the fund of intellectual 
strength within the House, where there is never too much, 
and whence some people believe that what with “ geronto- 
eracy and plutocracy,” the rule of the senile and the rule of 
the millionaires, intellect threatens to disappear altogether. 
The brawling clergyman, the Horne Tooke of our day, has no 
hold over the people, unless he is a Dissenter, in which case he 
may sit; and the popular preacher, though he has a hold, 
would lose it by entering the political arena. We do not 
see that any borough, be it never so full of Dissent, invites 
Mr, Spurgeon to represent it; and do notice that Wesleyans, 
with all their instinct for business, confide in Mr. Waddy 
rather than any member of the “ Legal Hundred.” Scotland 
does not, that we know of, return one Free-Church minister, 
nor Ireland one minister of the Disestablished Church. The 
clergyman who attracted a district would usually be of the 
organising type, the man who can make a dozen quarrelsome 
or susceptible Committees accept his guidance; and if anybody 
is wanted in Parliament, he is. What is the sense of a system 
which says that if Dr. Magee pleases Lord Beaconsfield he shall 
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sit in Parliament, but if not, his oratory shall be lost to deba 
and while qualifying Mr. Gladstone to return Dr. Fraser by o} te; 
him a See, disables Manchester from doing so? Which a ese 
W. Edmonstones of the House really wish to see in Parliay 
Canon Girdlestone, or Mr. Arch ?—who is a preacher 

how is it their interest, of all men, to let in Mr, Mitchell and 
keep out Dr. Ellicott? Conservatives never know their bys 
ness, or they would long since have enabled Irish Pound 
stand for Irish boroughs, as the bitterest of all pills for Irish 
Radicals ; but the exclusion of the Clergy from Conservatiy, 
feeling, is a little too ridiculous. , 

These, however, are not our main motives for advocati 

the removal of this disability. We maintain, and think we 
see, that if the Church of England is to stand, some power of 
internal legislation, some right to bring its creeds and fo. 
mulas and ceremonials up to the level of the modern world, 
must at last be conceded to it; and for this purpose, it nea; 
the aid of clerical statesmen, of men who understanj 
thoroughly what both laymen and clergymen think 4 
Church which can do nothing is a dying Church, and before 
the Church of England dies, this measure of freedom yl] be 
conceded to it. The alternatives are a reformed Convocatioy 
with a powerful lay element, or Disestablishment ; and it ig wel] 
before either is proposed, that Churchmen should know who 
are their strong clergymen for active work, who can debatp 
and manage and understand the laity, who, in fact, are fit for 
ecclesiastical legislation. They could discover this more fully 
through the presence of a few clergymen in Parliament, 
than in any other way; while the clergy returned woul 
undergo the very best training for their future work— 
would have their tempers tried by opposition, and their judg. 
ments cooled by unexpected difficulties, and their arrogance 
tamed down by the laughter of an unsympathising assembly, 
There would be no cure like Parliament for the grand defect 
which clergymen betray in active life, their inability to under. 
stand the laity, and no contrivance so effectual to lead to the 
reconciliation which must be effected, if organisation is to be 
maintained at all, and everybody is not to carry his Church 
under his own hat. If the electors would not choow 
any clergymen, which, judging from the experience of 
the Nonconformist Churches, especially in Scotland, is 
very probable, no harm would be done; while if they did 
send up a few, we should gradually obtain a few men who, 
while affording to the Commons the immense advantages of 
direct information as to the feelings, wishes, and interests of 
a powerful class, would gradually be qualified for work for 
which at present they have no training, and no means of 
obtaining one. Rome has suffered bitterly from the loss of the 
old Prince-Bishoprics, in which her great men once learned to 
govern ; and the Church of England lacks no faculty so com- 
pletely as that of modern statesmanship, the statesmanship 
which proposes and carries everything, but decrees nothing, 
and defends proposals not by an appeal to authority, or even 
to an inner conviction, but to common-sense and the obvious 
convenience of the great majority. The men she needs mot 
are best made in Parliamentary strife, and to debar elector 
from their free choice in fear lest a clerical representative o 
two should speak too loud or too often, is, for the clengys 
blunder, and for the laity an exhibition of rather effeminale 
fear, 





GREAT BRITAIN IN TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


_ is almost impossible to exaggerate the absurdity of the 
position in which the Ministry now stand towards 
Turkey, or the danger of the position in which they stand 
towards Egypt. They have concluded a Treaty with 
Europe, under which they are bound to do things, such 
restore the Balkans to Turkey and keep the Bulgarias separa 
which no other Power cares seriously about, which their or 
people would not allow them to do alone, and which the 
people affected insist shall not be done. That is to say, they 
are bound in the interest of Turkey to lend English soldiers to 
the Sultan to put down a perfectly justifiable insurrection 
caused entirely by their own act in severing the Bulgarias4 
they had been united by the Treaty of San Stefano. They 
have also concluded a Convention with Turkey under which 
have bound themselves to defend Asia Minor, if the Governmest 
of Turkey introduces certain “reforms” which that Govem 
ment does not wish for, and will not begin unless very hear 
bribed, alleging that as reforms are costly, England, if 
wishes for reforms, must defray the cost. That is to sayy" 
British Government is asked to supply a huge grant—now 
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ally a loan, but really a gift—in order that Turkey may place 
itself in a position to demand of Great Britain, at any moment, 
nt of an obligation so onerous that, unless circum- 

the fulfilme —s 
stances were very propitious, it could not be fulfilled. Un- 
willing, or rather unable, to grant the loan, the Government 
casts about for other means of affording relief, and is attracted 
towards a plan by which Turkey, out of her own resources, is 
to raise the money. If the widows and clergymen, and other 
qnall investors, would only trust Turkey once more! The 
Sultan is to pledge his Customs’ revenue, and France and 
England are to find Commissioners of Customs, to prevent 
duties pledged to the creditors being stolen by Pashas. So 
eagerly has this plan been discussed, that a preposterous re- 
rt that Mr. Goschen had been selected to carry it out was 
for some hours believed in Parliament, but there is a preliminary 
ificulty in the way.. The Government knows quite well that 
its dear friend Turkey is utterly untrustworthy, that the loan 
would be absorbed by the Palace and the Pashas, without the 
slightest improvement to the country, and will not tempt its 
subjects to trust the Seraglio with one penny, unless the 
control of financial affairs passes into European hands. 
The Sultan is naturally very unwilling it should so pass, 
as a European Commissioner might not see that the 
object for which government exists in Turkey is to find 
money for the Palace and the Pashas; and he con- 
sequently declines, even at the risk, as is now loudly 
whispered, of a military insurrection. The caimés cannot be 
retired, the soldiers cannot be paid, the soldiers will not starve, 
and so the dynasty of Othman is to pass, and Osman Pasha 
to become Sultan,—that is the latest story. Everything is ata 
deadlock, and the friends of Turkey are growing urgent, de- 
claring that if the patient is not to die, he must have nourish- 
ing diet ; that if the organisation at Constantinople is not 
to perish, it must have a loan from somebody,—and that at 

once. 

Just consider the position which is thus revealed. The 
Ministry have for years past kept the world in turmoil, and 
English commerce in apprehension, and the Christians of the 
East in misery, by their declared resolve to protect Turkey not 
only against Russia, but against the Christian majority of the 
population, They have declared the Turkish Government an 
excellent one, if only it had fair-play. They have pronounced 
the Sultan a Prince of great abilities and excellent intentions. 
They have been ready to spend British lives in the defence of 
Turkish Pashas, and have expended quantities of British 
treasure. Yet all this while they have been thoroughly aware 
that the Turkish Government was irredeemable, so irredeem- 
able, that even if bribed to commence reform the task could 
not be confided to its hands, and the only condition on which 
money could be trusted to the Turk is that he should be super- 
seded in its control by the European. In order to prove his 
competence to govern, the Turk must abstain utterly from the 
work of government. So corrupt is he in Tory belief, that if 
revenue is to be raised, Europeans must be collectors; if the 
police is to be made efficient, Europeans must be made officers 
of gendarmerie ; if the judiciary is to be pure, Europeans must 
be Judges; if finance is to be wisely conducted, a European 
must be Financial Minister. The Turk is so bad, that con- 
trolling, advising, or urging him is useless. He must be sent 
away, and then the work of regenerating him can be com- 
menced. This excellent person, according to his English 
friends, is so evil, that his word cannot be trusted in the least, 
—that if he is helped with money he will steal it, that if left 
to manage his own people he will oppress them, that if 
entrusted with his own affairs he will bring them to ruin, and 
consequently, he is to be backed up with British lives and 
money against the world. There is so little strength in the 
mpire, that it cannot live without a loan. There is so much 
hatred for it among its own subjects, that it cannot live 
without support. There is so little honesty in it, that 
it cannot be trusted with a loan. There is so much 
pride in it, that support is, except on its own terms, 
contumeliously rejected. Yet this Empire, which the Govern- 
ment almost openly pronounces insolvent, dishonest, and un- 
trustworthy, is to be backed up as we have never yet backed 
any civilised State, is to be allowed to oppress its subjects as 
It pleases, and is even to re-enter a province which had thrown 
. its fatal domination. If the Government believe as they say, 
that Turkey desires reforms, and is only checked by a moment- 
ary want of supplies, why do they not find the supplies, with- 
out conditioning for the supersession of all Turks? Simply 
; _ they do not believe their own words, and know per- 
“ry well that if they send money to Turkey, they will 





neither get it back, nor receive its interest, nor obtain reforms. 
Why should they? The Khalifate does not exist in order that 
a pack of Giaours should have everything they want. 

In Egypt, in spite of Sir Stafford Northcote’s smooth sayings, 
the Ministry are in a much more dangerous position. They have 
so placed themselves, that if the Khedive defies them, or removes 
the European Commissioners, or does not pay the French finan- 
ciers who hold almost all the Floating Debt, they cannot object 
to allow the French Government to coerce him. They have 
admitted the principle of coercion for the benefit of Bond- 
holders, and if no other method will do, they must allow the 
French to employ force. Yet if they allow them, France will 
rule in Egypt,—will, in fact, have in her pocket the key of our 
Indian house. Yet how stop her, except by a threat which 
might mean war, and would certainly mean a rupture fatal to 
all co-operation in Eastern Europe? The alternative is to 
join France ; but a joint expedition to the Valley of the Nile 
would not only be a very expensive, but a very dangerous enter- 
prise. If the two countries govern Egypt together, jealousies 
will soon paralyse the administration, even if they do not 
produce, as they would produce, embittered disputes between 
the two Cabinets. If, on the other hand, the Powers select a 
European Khedive, they must support him, for the Mussulmans 
will not obey him willingly, and will be backed by all 
the remaining power of Constantinople, where the course of 
submission to Russia always remains open. Or if they choose 
a Khedive who would be obeyed, like Halim Pasha, they would 
be just as ill off as with Ismail, for Halim would not consent 
to be governed by European clerks, or pay away his whole 
revenue for Bondholders who never even gave Egypt the money 
they pretended to give. Why should he? The throne of 
Egypt is a pleasant one, if its possessor has authority, and 
revenue, and respect; but the Khediveship on condition of 
pupilage under two European clerks, both intent on objects other 
than the Khedive’s comfort, with no army, no spare revenue, 
and the loathing contempt of every Mussulman subject, is no ob- 
ject of desire. There are no other alternatives, and the worst, 
the joint occupation of Egypt, is almost inevitable, for the bond- 
holders cannot be paid, and the Khedive is evidently determined 
not to be a nonentity in his own dominions. And the Govern- 
ment in this case has not even the excuse, which it pleads 
as regards Constantinople, that it could not help itself. 
There was no objection whatever to the bankruptcy of Egypt, 
which would be the worst thing that could happen. The Govern- 
ment, though a radically bad one, would have been much the 
better for inability to borrow and the absence of any external 
obligation to rob the Fellaheen, and might even have been 
decently lenient. The Bondholders would have suffered, but 
what is that to the Government? Have ‘they declared war 
on Spain, or sent a fleet to Callao, or urged an expedition to 
the City of Mexico? Their interest is that Egypt should 
either be independent or British, and the result of their policy 
will be, and that quickly, that it will be either ruined, or 
French, or the occasion of a furious quarrel between the two 
Governments whose disunion is fatal to the West. 





LIEUTENANT CHARD’S REWARD. 

HE conduct of Lieutenant Chard at Rorke’s Drift once more 
calls attention to a difficulty in the way of every English 
Administration, the imperfection of our means of rewarding 
good service, and especially great service by the young. If a 
General in command of an army or an admiral in command of a 
fleet wins a battle or captures a town, we can reward him with 
sufficient ease. He will probably like a Peerage, and certainly 
like personal honours, such as grand-crosses; and if he wants 
money, we can vote him a grant or a pension for three lives, or 
if the victory has been a very great one, an adequate estate. 
In extreme cases, like those of Marlborough and Wellington, we 
can even make a great General virtually the first subject in the 
land, and place his family at the head of society for generations 
tocome. That is adequate reward even for saving a State, and 
in civil life the difficulties, though greater, are not insuper- 
able. Ambassadors who frame treaties, or proconsuls who ad- 
minister provinces successfully, get steps in the Peerage or 
high personal honours, and “ preferential” claims to appoint- 
ments which are, in fact, equivalent to pensions;—though we 
may remark there is a difficulty about occasional grants for great 
civil services which it would be wiser to remove. Even on 
minor occasions, if the hero is of a certain standing, the 
Minister finds very little difficulty in his way. He gives a title 
which its recipient values, though it confers no seat in Parlia- 
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ment; a moderate pension, if he is asoldier, or its equivalent, “ pre- 
ference,” if he is a civilian; and promotion, which gives the suc- 
cessful man full opportunity of showing by hisfuture achievements 
that he deserved success. But it is sometimes very difficult, in 
the case of young men, to give any reward at all. Here is this 
Lieutenant Chard, for example, the young Engineer who de- 
fended Rorke’s Drift so successfully. He performed a feat of 
arms in itself considerable, and as it turned out, of extraordinary 
importance to a great colony, in a most admirable way, securing 
the maximum of advantage with the minimum of expenditure 
of our small resources in human life. With only a farm-house 
to defend, he not only defeated assailants twenty times the 
number of his own party, but he stopped an army intent on 
desolating Natal. There is evidence, moreover, that he is not 
an accidental hero. It is impossible to read his own modest 
report of his own achievement, without perceiving that he has 
brains as well as pluck; that he foresaw danger before it arose ; 
that he devised a very efficient, but new kind of entrench- 
ment, a wall breast-high of sacks filled with Indian corn,— 
mealies,” as they are locally called; that he brought in all 
the rifles and cartridges left with the dead Zulus, to use if 
his own stock fell short,—a curious instance of providence in 
extremity ; and that, in short, he is a man of the mould out of 
which considerable or, it may be, great commanders are formed. 
If he had been in Lord Chelmsford’s place, the 24th would have 
continued to exist. His immediate chief, Lord Chelmsford, with 
the generosity of nature which makes it so painful to demand 
his recall, testifies the highest approval, though, as he must have 
seen, no satire on Lord Chelmsford’s conduct could be so bitter 
as the conduct of Lieutenant Chard; the War Office is positively 
grateful to him for stopping the rush of disaster; and all England 
would be pleased by news of any good-luck which had befallen 
him. Yetit will not be easy forthe Ministry to give him any reward. 
It is very unusual to give the C.B. to so young a man, or fora 
service which, however important in its results, was so incidentalin 
its nature. No other honour of the ordinary kind which would 
at all suit a young lieutenant, or even benefit him, is in the 
gift of the Crown. There is no promotion possible to him 
without a breach of unwritten law which might dishearten a 
whole Service, for promotion in the Engineers goes strictly 
by seniority. There is no appointment in the nature of a re- 
ward which can be offered him yet—though one may be found 
hereafter—for there are no such appointments on the spot; 
and he cannot, of course, being unwounded, be sent away from 
the scene of action. And finally, there is no way in which a direct 
grant of money can be made to a young officer without a 
formal application to Parliament, which is not, of course, to be 
thought of, for an action which, though important, was upon so 
small a scale. It is most difficult to do anything, and the re- 
ported action of the War Office suggests its own perplexity. It 
is said that Lieutenant Chard is to have the Victoria Cross. 
That is a good reward, in one way, as the “V.C.” is probably 
the distinction which of all others he would most value, the 
“VC.” being worth even in society any number of C.B.-ships, 
and as far as character goes, no one ever better deserved it; but 
the decoration is a little out of place. The Cross was not meant 
for men who fight heroically in the way of business and duty, but 
for men who fight heroically when they might have left it alone. 
It is for voluntary heroism, rather than heroism in service, that 
it is intended, and should be reserved. Lieutenant Chard had 
no alternative except to run away from his post, or to fight to 
the death; and that he fought to the death, without losing his 
head—rather on the contrary showed that extreme danger in- 
creased his thinking power—is a most sound reason for giving 
him a command, but no reason at all for bestowing on him the 
Victoria Cross, which is not given or intended for judgment at 
all. Of course, there will be no opposition to his getting it. The 
wearers of the distinction will be proud to welcome such 
a comrade, and the public is only relieved by seeing that 
the quality which they notice first is also the first rewarded ; 
but still, the “V.C.” was not meant for all gallant actions, but 
all actions which are gallant and also voluntary. Its bestowal 
is merely an acknowledgment by the War Office that reward is 
deserved, but that for itself, it is rather puzzled to see what 
reward it can give. 

It seems to us that all this is just a little clumsy. We want 
young officers every now and then to do creditable, or even 
heroic, things, and we want to reward them; and why should 
we not reward them systematically, and in a way which would 
show permanently that the officer rewarded, civil or military, 





had been specially deserving? Why not give in every such 
a little gold cross, to be worn like the “ V.C.,” and to be cal 
“C.C.,” the Cross of Conduct, instead of the Cross of Val 
would not be quite such an object of ambition, because a 
tion for valour attracts, and while the world lasts probably 
attract all but a very few minds—those minds, again, Aa 
usually deceived by a theory that courage is a purely ph nm 
quality—but it might be made an object of very keen har 
It should be given to very few, under rules carefully wej +9 
with extreme publicity—the grant in the Gazette being = 
panied by a full detail of the circumstances, as in the Case of th 
“V.C.”—and it should carry with it two distinct rewards deux 
substantial kind, namely, five years’ service, and a small bet 
inalienable good-service pension. The five years’ service shame 
count towards command, as brevet rank does, the object bein to 
secure that men so qualified shall rank as General officers bein 
their energies are exhausted, and the money, though small jn 
amount, should be given as pecuniary reward is given to a 
General who has commanded in the field. It may be said that 
it is a sordid kind of acknowledgment, but we doubt if the 
Army at large would recognise the justice of that bit of senti. 
mentality. Fifty pounds a year for life is as pleasant toa lien. 
tenant as a thousand a year to a General, and nobody thinks the 
latter sordid when he accepts his Parliamentary grant. Nobody 
would be annoyed if Natalor Cape Colony voted Lieutenant Chari 
a thousand pounds, and the Empire owes to him quite as muchas 
either. He stopped the current of disaster and saved the relies 
of acolumn of the Queen’s troops, and to refuse him substantial 
reward on the ground that officers should be content with 
honour, seems to us mere prudery of a very affected kind, 
People are pleased with honours, but they like substantial 
rewards too. At all events, it is quite certain that if the Cross 
carried the pension, the latter would be very eagerly welcomed 
for the sake of the former, and that a stimulus would have been 
given to a form of ambition which cannot be too common 
among the young inany army. We have enough and to spare of 
men willing to risk their lives for the “ V.C.,” but we have not too 
many who will use their minds as well as display their courage, 
will make fortresses of wretched farm-houses, convert gardens 
into defensible positions by means of corn sacks, and prepare 
coolly, if need be, to carry on a defence with weapons taken 
from dead enemies. Valour is indispensable in a soldier, but 
the conduct which shows fitness for command is at least as 
valuable and more rare, and hitherto it has gone without its 
public reward, and especially without a reward which Cem- 
manders-in-Chief, when selecting officers for command, cannot 
prudently ignore. They may pass over good-service easily 
enough, but not over good-service publicly acknowledged anil 
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MR. GALTON ON A WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 
M* GALTON has made some very useful contributions 
pi to modern science. He has done great things te 
wards showing that the higher mental abilities are really i- 
herited, though the form of these abilities is often changed » 
the process of inheritance. He has done something, perhaps, 
towards determining the speciality of the relation between 
twins. He has added to our knowledge of the relation between 
the size and shape of the head and the kind of influence belonging 
to the owner of the head. But now and then he has certainly 
shown a disposition as well towards a superstitious attachment 
to impossible refinements of classification, as towards indus- 
trious but uninstructive observations; and of this he seems t 
have given a supreme example in the new number of the Niw- 
teenth Century, in his article on “ Psychometric Facts.” Mr. 
Galton in this paper records the result of observations which 
evidently cost him a very considerable amount of effort, 
and which appear, to us at all events, models of mt 
munerative toil. If instead of submitting his list of seventy 
five words to four different series of experiments 02 the 
associations they awakened, to see what pair of impr 
sions each of those words would suggest in 2} seconds in each 
distinct case, he had dug seventy-five holes in the ground on 
four different occasions, keeping a physician’s thermomete?, by 
one of the contrivances he would have been delighted to invent, 
in each armpit during the operation, and had noted the rise 
fall of temperature (if any) in the armpit of each arm due to the 
labour in each case, we believe he would have contrived a senes 
of observations not more useless,—possibly less so,—to scien? 
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than those on the involuntary associations with pestiontne 
rds which he records for us in this article, and on which he 
= t so much disinterested labour and such fruitless zeal. 

a object apparently was to get some measure of * the crowd 

of unheeded half-thoughts and faint imagery which flit 

through the brain,” and of the influence exerted by these 
crude, half-formed impressions on the “conscious life. 7 lf 
he had recorded the confused train of thoughts, often bodiless 
or headless, often fitted with heads that have no business at 
all on such bodies, which chase each other through the mind 
between sleeping and waking, he would have answered this 
purpose, if it be a purpose worth answering at all, twice as 
satisfactorily. But what he did was this :—He got a list 
of seventy-five words ; suddenly exhibited to himself in a state 
of perfectly neutral and quiescent feeling, each in turn, and 
allowed it to suggest about two ideas each, by the natural 
links of involuntary association; then he recalled his attention 
to the two ideas thus floating through his mind, constrained 
himself to fix them, so far as he could, in the exact form 
in which they had floated before it, and recorded them. 
He went through the whole list of seventy-five words in this 
way four separate times, allowing about an inter val of a month 
to elapse between each trial, that the previous trial might not 
too much influence the subsequent one; and obtained the 
great result we are about to recount. Since, as we have 
said, all the seventy-five words were allowed, when possible, 
to suggest just two successive ideas, each trial might have 
given him 150 separate ideas; and the four trials, taken 
together, might have given him 600. As a matter of fact, he 
recorded 505 separate ideas in 660 seconds, two seconds and a 
quarter being about the time required for each word to suggest two 
ideas. But in these 505 ideas there were so many recurrences, that 
there appeared eventually only 279 distinct ideas, very little more 
than half the total number. further, “ twenty-nine of the words 
gave rise to the same thought in every one of the four trials, 
thirty-six words to the same thought in three out of four, fifty 
more to two out of the four, and there were only 167 ideas that 
recurred no more than once. Thus we see how great is the 
tendency to the recurrence of the same ideas.” And Mr. Galton 
enlarges on this theme with some unction, as if it were a 
matter of great wonder that the same mind, started on seventy- 
five different journeys by seventy-five identical impulses, on four 
different occasions, should so often travel in the same general 
direction, that there were only 167 ideas “ that occurred no 
more than once.” But surely words would be rather useless 
than useful as instruments of thought, if the same word, sud- 
denly suggested to the same mind, were not apt often to suggest 
the same idea. Had Mr. Galton found that none of the 505 
ideas were the same, the inference would have been by no 
means favourable to the strength of his early associations and 
the practical efficiency of his education. A mind with no beaten 
paths,—a mind with no ruts in it, if you will,—a mind with- 
out strong natural tendencies to vibrate in particular directions 
when a particular chord of association is struck, would be a mind 
almost useless for this world’s purposes. Of course, general 
words cover a vast variety of possible individual pictures, but 
unless a given selection of those pictures have a far closer 
affinity for one mind than they have for any other, the mind in 
question will certainly not be one of exceptional force and 
influence. It is of the very essence of character to exhibit fixed 
lines, It is of the very essence of character as expressed 
through language to tend towards attaching to particular 
words, particular sets of thoughts and images. It seems to 
us that Mr. Galton, by his laborious experiment, has achieved 
nothing in the world, except the verification, by a very un- 
satisfactory and inexplicit experiment, of what we all knew 
before, through reiterated observation of ourselves and our 
friends,—that in all persons of marked character at all, but 
especially in those with any gift for language, given words are 
apt to awaken given trains of association, some of which have 
far more depth and persistency, far more natural affinity for the 
individual mind, than others. 

But Mr. Galton is not satisfied with this general conclusion, 
which he probal ly suspects is far better illustrated and sustained 
by observations of a less laborious and more specific character 
than those on which he so magnanimously and self-sacrificingly 
embarked. He draws a very much bigger conclusion from the 
study of his quadruple mental operations on the seventy-five 
Words, as also (as he tells us) from a great variety of other trains 
of self-observation, and it is this,—that the conscious workings of 





the mind are exceedingly unimportant as compared with its un- 
conscious workings :— 

“The more,” he says, “I have examined the workings of my own 

mind, whether in the walk along Pall Mall, or in the seventy-five 
words, or in any other of the numerous ways I have attempted, but 
do not here describe, the less respect I feel for the part played by con- 
sciousness. I begin, with others, to doubt its use altogether as a helpful 
supervisor, and to think that my best brain-work is wholly independent 
of it. The unconscious operations of the mind frequently far tran- 
scend the conscious ones in intellectual importance. Sudden inspira- 
tions and those flashings-out of results which cost a great deal of con- 
scious effort to ordinary people, but are the natural outcome of what 
is known as genius, are undoubted products of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. Conscious actions are motived, and motives can make themselves 
attended to, whether consciousness be present or not. Consciousness 
seems to do little more than attest the fact that the various organs of 
the brain do not work with perfect ease or co-operation. Its position 
appears to be that of a helpless spectator of but a minute fraction of a 
huge amount of automatic brain-work. The unconscious operations of 
the mind may be likened to the innumerable waves that travel by 
night, unseen and in silence, over the broad expanse of an ocean. 
Consciousness may bear some analogy to the sheen and roar of the 
breakers, where a single line of the waves is lashed into foam on the 
shores that obstruct their course.’’ 
Well, here, no doubt, we have a very big conclusion,—one of 
enormous importance, if it be but true,—but so curiously wide 
of the mark reached by the specitic observations recorded in the 
article, that the reader opens his eyes and almost gasps in 
astonishment when he comes suddenly on this remarkable 
finale. As the present writer read Mr. Galton’s article, two 
strong impressions, often previously formed, were confirmed. 
The one, that the links of association earliest forged by con- 
sciousness are apt to be the most serviceable and efficient through- 
out life; the other, that even these links are in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred of no use to a man, unless his selective con- 
sciousness be wide awake to catch the traces of what he wants, and 
turn them to his purpose. In the first of these impressions, Mr, 
Galton would, we suppose, concur, for he cites his experience 
that of the ideas which recurred more than once, about half 
dated back to the age before he had left college, i.c., before the 
age of twenty-two. In the second impression, as we have seen, 
he not only does not concur, but to our amazement, finds in 
it the exact reverse of the truth. Well, but even as to the 
first, what is it but a testimony to the force of consciousness, 
at least of the consciousness of early life? How did Mr. 
Galton, we wonder, form the associations to which he says 
he owes “just one-half the basis of the thoughts in after- 
life,” except in vivid acts of youthful consciousness? Does he 
suppose that the associations of his earliest ideas were uncon- 
scious? If so, the ideas must have been unconscious too, 
and then what does the association-of ideas mean? Can 
you call ideas associated which are not ideas at all, and still 
less, therefore, ideas in combination?’ ‘The modern theory of 
unconscious cerebration appears to imply that the association of 
ideas means nothing but a reflex result of physical nerve-opera- 
tions going on in close contiguity to each other,—that it is the 
physical contiguity of certain nerve-vibrations which causes the 
association of ideas, and that the association of the ideas is not 
a primary fact at all. All this we understand, though we do 
not believe it. But what we utterly fail to see is, how Mr. Galton 
finds anything in the present evidence adduced to support that 
notion. He finds in his facts a clear testimony to the greater vigour 
of early associations, as compared with later. But that testimony 
is, and must be, to the association of ideas that have, in early 
life, formed constituent elements of the same act of con- 
sciousness, and cannot, of course, by any possibility, go back 
to the physiological cause (if there be a physiological cause) for 
this association. Well, that being so, what can the permanence 
of youthful associations prove, except the importance of those 
early acts of consciousness which formed for us, as it were, the 
beaten paths, the best-worn ruts, in the mental wilderness of 
loosely radiating associations? Every testimony adduced to the 
permanence of youthful associations, is a testimony to the power 
of early acts of consciousness, and their tendency to reconstitute 
themselves in later life. It was through acts of consciousness 
that these links of association were forged. And how any 
man who is insisting on the strength of these links, can pretend 
to deduce the inference that consciousness is comparatively an 
insignificant element in thought, we are utterly bewildered to 
imagine. You might just as well say that the anvil and the 
hammer by which the manacles on your wrists were forged, 
were utterly insignificant elements in the production of those 
galling fetters. 

But, further, we say that everything Mr. Galton tells us, 
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together with all the experience of ordinary minds in half-awake 
moods, shows us how exceedingly useless ninety-nine hundredths 
of our thoughts are, when not directed by a vigilant conscious- 
ness. Let us hear Mr. Galton describing what some of these 
words suggested to him, when he let his mind drift :—‘ The 
word ‘a blow’ brought up the image of a mental puppet, a part 
of my own self who delivered a blow, and the image of another 
who received one; this was accompanied by an animus on my 
part to strike, and of a nascent muscular sense of giving 
a blow.” Nothing could be better described. That is just 
the way a word uttered in one’s presence when one is half 
asleep, directs a dream. But what is the use of the dream? 
What is the use of the “nascent muscular sense,” even when 
accompanied, as it probably is in the dream, by an image of 
some refractory cabman perhaps, with whom one has had an 
altercation during the day? But if, on the contrary, you are 
wide awake, and consciousness is guiding your train of thought, 
and you see that the thing needful to prevent a ball from 
striking your wicket is a blow, the idea becomes profitable, and 
not profitless, as it was in your dream. Of course, Mr. Galton and 
the automatists will say that the idea of the blow is just as 
automatic in the game of cricket as it is in thedream. Butif so, 
what is the difference between the dream and the waking state ? 
Why are the associations of a dream so incoherent, but because 
they flit along a succession of links not welded together by any 
living purpose? Mr. Galton tells us that motives act as power- 
fully on the unconscious as on the conscious self. Possibly, but 
assuredly much less effectually. The desire for food, no doubt, 
affects one’s sleeping, as it does one’s waking, thoughts; but in 
the former case it leads to fantastic fancies, and in the latter to 
practical deeds. The truth is, that Mr. Galton’s observations 
are only a monument to his own disinterested industry. They 
prove nothing that we did not know before, and the crowds of 
ungoverned associations, on the wealth of which he so fondly 
dwells, are no more closely connected with our useful conscious 
intentions, than straws when floating on the wind are connected 
with the bricks in which they are welded together into hard and 
solid structures. Bonds of association begin in acts of con- 
sciousness, and find almost all their useful applications when 
under the superintendence of consciousness. At least, so far 
from tending to throw any doubt on this proposition, there is 
not a fact in Mr. Galton’s eccentric paper which does not tend to 
establish it more firmly than before. 





A PROMISED TRANSIT OF VULCAN. 

B gpess RDING to the well-known astronomer and mathe- 

matician, M. Oppolzer, the Sun will probably rise on the 
morning of March 18th with the planet Vulcan in transit across 
his face. M. Oppolzer has been endeavouring to reconcile the 
various observations of round black spots which have been made 
from time to time (without exception by inexperienced observers, 
as it happens), though Leverrier and other astronomers of skill 
have deigned to take such observations into account. Leverrier 
compared the well-known observation of a black spot in transit, 
made by Lescarbault on March 26th, 1859, with several other 
accounts of round spots, and by combining them together, de- 
duced several orbits which could be reconciled with these observa- 
tions. If he had only deduced one, the result would have been on 
the whole more satisfactory ; but he obtained no less than four, nor 
did he succeed in showing that there might not be others. In fact 
M. Oppolzer now comes forward with an entirely new orbit, the 
elements of which differ greatly from any of those found by 
Leverrier, and fairly satisfy no less than eight of the best at- 
tested records of round black spots upon the Sun’s face. This 
is not all. He points out that with the small inclination which 
Lescarbault’s Vulcan has—always assuming it to exist—and a 
periodic time of from fifteen to eighteen days, the supposed 
planet would so often cross the Sun’s face, that it becomes easy 
to account satisfactorily for eight observations of round spots, 
in a number of ways, all of which save one must be wrong, 
while probably not one may be right. Besides, while with such 
a solution it becomes very easy to account for any number of 
observed round spots, it becomes exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand why a planet following such an orbit has not been seen 
a great deal oftener, and especially to understand the perplexing 
circumstance that no experienced astronomer has ever seen 
one of these mysterious spots. True, Weber, who saw such a 
spot at Pechele, in China, was a tolerably skilful observer ; 
only unfortunately it turned out that the spot he saw was an 








ordinary sun-spot, which was seen and unmistakably r . 
as such at Madrid, and photographed at Greenwich, Schwabe 
who observed the Sun on every clear day for fifty success; ’ 
years, never saw a round black spot,—or perhaps it wedi 
more correct to say that he never mistook such a spot for 
. . i. a 
planet. Carrington, Secchi, De la Rue, and in fine, all the most 
systematic and patient students of the Sun, have failed 
these round bodies. It has been given only to the inexper; 
enced observers, using small and often ill-mounted telescopes, 
and mostly unable to interpret what they saw, who haye lens 
enabled to announce to the scientific world their recognitio : 
pia eee te n of 
bodies “ which cannot have been ordinary sun-spots,” because 
either they seemed so black and round, or else they ¢ in 
position more rapidly than a spot would. Lescarbault’s obser. 
vation was of this kind. He saw a round black spot close ty 
the upper edge of the Sun’s disc, observed that it moved rapid} 
towards the west, and when (months afterwards) Leverrier in 
quired about this object, Lescarbault stated that he hai 
watched it pass off the Sun’s face, and showed the record 
of the time when this happened. An inexperienced observer 
might have seen a spot where Lescarbault saw his, might 
have mistaken for a westerly motion of the spot the ap- 
parent westerly displacement due to the way in which, as he 
approaches the west, the Sun throws westwards the part of 
his disc which had been uppermost when he was due south, and 
might have calculated when this supposed motion would carry 
the spot off the Sun’s face, subsequently mistaking the recon] 
of the result of his calculation for the record of something he 
had actually witnessed. Now Lescarbault most certainly was 
an inexperienced observer, even when Leverrier called on him 
and we have no evidence that the little he then knew about 
observation had not been acquired after the date of his supposed 
discovery. So little did Lescarbault know of the mathematics 
of astronomy, that he was unable to solve the comparatively easy 
problem (it is solved, as an easy example, in Proctor’s “ Geometry 
of Cycloids”) of determining from the time of the supposed 
planet’s transit the period in which it circles around the Sun, It 
would have been very natural for him to have made sucha mistake 
as we suppose, though it perhaps would not be easy for him now 
to admit the possibility of his having done so. We should, then, 
also understand what even Leverrier, in the fullness of his sub- 
sequent faith in Lescarbault, found mysterious and annoying, — 
uamely, the strange silence of Lescarbault for nine months 
after a discovery so remarkable. Lescarbault explained that he 
was waiting to see the planet again; but he must have been 
strangely ignorant of the history of solar observation, to expect 
such good-fortune. Now, if at the time of the observation he 
had only calculated when a certain apparent motion woul 
have carried off the supposed planet, and had not witnessed the 
phenomenon—perhaps even had waited in vain expectation of 
witnessing it until after the calculated time, and had then per- 
ceived that the motion was apparent only, not real—he might 
readily have let the whole matter pass from his memory. Whea 
the matter was recalled to him by Leverrier’s announcement 
that there probably are planets between Mercury and the Sun, 
the recollection of it might have been only imperfect; and we 
know well how readily an imperfect recollection might gradually 
have grown into the story related to Leverrier, without the 
slightest intentional bad-faith on Lescarbault’s part. 

It is certain, at any rate, that no astronomer who weighs the 
full evidence in this matter can believe in Lescarbault’s Vulcau. 
It may readily be shown that at a total solar eclipse occurring 
in June or July, or again, at such an eclipse in December o 
January, the supposed planet could not be invisible, 00 
matter in what part of its orbit it might be; even though 
it were in inferior conjunction, it would still be visible 
because of the inclination of its orbit to the plane in which 
our earth travels. At total eclipses occurring at other times, 
Vulcan would be a conspicuous object, unless chancing to be 2 
one particular part of its path. Among the numerous total 
eclipses of the Sun which have been observed, there must have 
been many at which such a planet would not only be conspiet 
ous, but would be far the most conspicuous star in the heavens 
Yet it has never been seen, even when astronomers have 
special search for an intra-Mercurial planet. The objects se 
during the eclipse of last July by Professors Watson and § 
have been supposed to be intra-Mercurial planets, of which one 
may have been Lescarbault’s Vulcan. But they were all full: 
disked bodies, and the largest shone no more brightly than4 
third-magnitude star. Now it is quite certain that such 4 
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Janet as Lescarbault supposed he saw, when seen full- 
hisked, would be far brighter than the brightest first-magni- 
tude star. It is equally certain, as has been shown in the 
current number of the Contemporary Review, that Lescarbault’s 
Vulean could not appear as a full-disked body where these sup- 

j small planets were seen, or anywhere near that region of 
the sky, It may indeed be worth while to mention that if, as 
many astronomers believe, the objects seen by Watson and 
Swift were really planets, they could only be seen in transit 
with very powerful telescopes ; and not only so, but that a 
special search for them on the Sun’s disc, with very powerful 
telescopes, could not fail to be soon rewarded with success, 

If, despite such considerations as these, our readers still 
believe in Lescarbault’s Vulcan, and consider that Oppolzer’s 
new orbit may possibly be correct, it may interest them to 
lean when the promised transit is expected to begin or end. 
Oppolzer is more merciful than Leverrier, who used to tell the 
astronomers of both hemispheres to keep a watch during such 
and such days. If Oppolzer’s orbit is correct, all that astrono- 
mers will have to do will be to direct their telescopes on the Sun 
as soon after sunrise next Tuesday as he attains a convenient 
height. For the transit is to begin at 5h. 14m. a.m., or before 
sunrise, and to end at 10h. 42m. a.m., when the Sun will be ata 
convenient altitude for observation. We shall be interested, 
and to say the truth, we shall be yet more surprised, to hear 
that such observations as M. Oppolzer recommends have been 
rewarded with success. One circumstance is fortunate. The 
failure of observers to see Vulcan when Leverrier invited them 
to search for it, was only to be interpreted as affording nega- 
tive evidence; the planet might exist, even though many such 
observations failed. It is otherwise with the observations M. 
Oppolzer suggests. If no planet is seen, it will be certain that 
M, Oppolzer’s Vulcan has no objective existence. 

MR. RUSKIN’S SOCIETY. 
{We give this account from a friend to the scheme, as of a certain 
intellectual interest. We pass no criticism on what may be called 

a dream of fair living.—Ep. Spectator.]} 

\ R. RUSKIN’S Guild of St. George has held its first 
4Ji “chapter,” and one of the most thoroughly English 
towns in England has been the scene of it. Perhaps very few, 
besides readers of “ Fors Clavigera,”’ have been aware that the 
great prose-poet to whose genius we owe the debt of a new and 
noble impulse in Art, and one of the cardinal points in whose 
teaching has always been the interdependence between the 
artistic and moral energy of a nation, has for a long time 
endeavoured to put his protest against, what he holds to be, the 
evil influences of the age, in the most practical form possible, 
namely, a Society of which the actual working should be in 
direct and visible opposition to them. Those who accepted his 
teaching were asked to contribute, according to their ability, 
towards the obtaining land in England, within the limits of 
which, subject to existing laws, an example might be set, firstly, 
of the right relations between landlord and tenant, master and 
servant; secondly, of the best education of the young, or indeed 
we may as well say, of the most excellent discipline and training 
‘of old and young ; and thirdly, of the wisest and most beneficial 
use of the ground, by cultivation, for the most part, but some- 
times by careful neglect, where great natural beauty, or other 
reasons, made such neglect desirable. It may sound strange, but 
moneys and land have been given toa society formed for this pur- 
pose. “Companions,” not many, it must be confessed, have been 
enrolled, and their first meeting was held the other day in Birming- 
ham! Tt was, we have been told, a perfectly matter-of-fact affair. 
Mr. Ruskin himself was unfortunately unable to be present, and 
the address from him, which was read, was a poor substitute 
for his voice and presence ; but even if he had been there, how- 
ever much greater the interest of the meeting would have been, 
he would have. had no very astonishing marvel to tell; nothing 
wherewith to strike the imagination, like the acquisition of 
some bold outlying island in which the experiment might be, as 
the public would think, fairly tried; nothing—except, indeed, 
his own eloquent words—to lessen the sense of disproportion 
Which could not but attend the first actual setting to work of a 
Society with so lofty an aim, and such vague, imagined possi- 
bilities of all-embracing growth, as are involved in the design 
of St. George’s Guild. The aim is high, and the framework 
capable, in its author's hope, of indefinite expansion; but the 
lines are so laid that the world will, perhaps, be the better for 





the experiment, if only a small measure of success, such as it is 
within reason to hope for, be obtained. The public has heard 
less of the essential than of the minor and somewhat fantastic 
details of the scheme. They have been used to regard Mr. 
Ruskin (when they thought of him as anything else than a 
great art-critic, the greatest, perhaps, that ever lived), as one 
who had lost all patience with the world, and who had gone 
utterly wrong in his views about the currency ; he was childish 
about railways, machinery, and the sacred right of getting 
the best interest you could for your money; he was a hater 
of liberty and progress,—yet positively, no better than a 
Communist, if all that was said of this new brotherhood of his 
were true. Undoubtedly “Fors Clavigera,” or the pamphlet of 
that name which he gave to the world, or to those who took the 
trouble to write to Mr. George Allen for it, month by month for 
eight years, until his untoward illness, was, to say the very least, 
most varied and delightful reading. In its pages Mr. Ruskin 
has used to the full the license which clearly belongs to founders 
of imaginary republics, and has given his mind to a great variety 
of details in the economy of his own. He has told us what the 
National Store—in place of the National Debt—shall consist of; 
has fixed his standard of value; chosen his coinage, a most lovely 
one, of course—the ducat and half-ducat, with the Archangel 
Michael on one side and a branch of Alpine rose on the other, in 
gold—the florin and penny, with its English daisy, and divisions 
of the penny, in silver; has meditated laws regulating dress and 
ornament; all in the most picturesque and quaintly-worded way. 
In fact many a page is, as it were, stiff with garniture of antique 
phrases, titles, and dignities, gathered from wide ranges of 
history, to be revived for modern use; in the midst of which the 
master’s—i.e., Mr. Ruskin’s—accounts, household and other, 
and Messrs. Tarrant and Mackrell, solicitors’, letter conveying 
the information that “the Companions of St.-George will indeed 
be capable of holding land, but not as the St. George’s Company, 
that is, not as a corporation,” and giving warning of various legal 
and other dangers, come in as passages of quite unilluminated 
prose. But there was no number of the series which did not con- 
tain passages of great beauty and sterling value, and over and 
over again, Mr. Ruskin stated in a clear and direct manner, the 
objects of the Society, and what he proposed should be its 
methods of action. Every one knows how, in his opinion, and 
in some other people’s also, the world is in a very bad way,— 
selfishness, vanity, and practical atheism having wholly under- 
mined the framework of social order, degraded labour, and de- 
stroyed art. Those, to whom acquiescence in such a state of things 
intolerable, are asked to form a Guild, “the object of which is 
is to be the health, wealth, and long life of the British nation,” 
or, as he puts it elsewhere, “to buy, or obtain by gift, land 
in England, and thereon to train into the healthiest and most 
refined life possible, as many English men, English women, and 
English children, as the land so possessed can maintain in com- 
fort; to establish for them and their descendants a National 
Store of continually augmenting wealth; and to organise the 
government of the persons, and administration of the proper- 
ties, under laws which shall be just to all, and secure in their 
inviolable foundation on the Law of God.” “The rents of such 
land, though they will be required from the tenants as strictly 
as those of any other estates, will differ from common rents 
primarily in being lowered, instead of raised, in proportion 
to every improvement made by the tenant; secondly, in 
that they will be entirely used for the benefit of the tenantry 
themselves, or better culture of the estates, no money being 
ever taken by the landlords, unless they earn it by their 
own personal labour.” So much for the difficult subject of rent, 
regarded from the landlord’s side. The unselfishness which is 
thus largely counted on in the matter of gifts of land, to begin 
with, and the surrender of rents in perpetuity, is, after all, no 
larger than that which founded and endowed old-world monas- 
teries. As the leases of such lands fall in, the directing power 
of St. George will come more and more into play. Conditions 
as to the use of steam-power will be made. (We may observe, by 
the way, that Mr. Ruskin does not reject “the use of steam or 
other modes of heat-power under all circumstances, and would 
allow it for speed on main lines of communication, and for 
raising water from great depths, or other work beyond human 
strength.”) “Schools and museums, always small and instantly 
serviceable, will be multiplying among the villages,—youth after 
youth being instructed in the proper laws of jastice, patriot- 
ism, and domestic happiness.” Those of the Companions who 
can, will reside, and see that St. George's laws, as well as those 
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of the land, are duly obeyed. These St. George’s laws “ will, 
most of them, be merely old English laws revived, and the rest 
Florentine and Roman; none will be constituted but such as 
have already been in force among great nations.” No persons 
will be appointed to lordships who cannot show proofs of a right- 
divine to rule. “Higher by the head, broader by the shoulders, 
and heartier in the will, the lord of land and lives must 
ever be than those he rules.’ There is to be no equality 
in St. George’s domain, “no competitive examinations ”— 
here we turn to the educational side of the scheme—* but 
contrariwise, absolute prohibition of all violent and strained 
effort—most of all, envious or anxious effort—in every exercise 
of body and mind;” the natural mental rank will be as carefully 
sought out, we suppose, as it ever was by Jesuit instructors : 
each scholar will be taught to know his place, to be content 
with his faculty, while putting it to the best use he can, and to 
cultivate reverent admiration of superior faculties as one of the 
first of duties. Wordsworth’s line, “ We live by admiration, 
hope, and love,” seems to represent the ever-present, up-lifting 
thought of Mr. Ruskin’s mind, when dealing with the subject 
of education :—“ All boys shall learn either to ride or sail, the 
power of highest discipline and honour being vested by Nature in 
the two chivalries of the Horse and the Wave.” “ Children shall 
learn, in the history of five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and London—so far as they can understand, what has 
been beautifully and bravely done ; and they shall know the lives 
of the heroes and heroines in truth and naturalness; and shall 
be taught to remember the greatest of them on the days of their 
birth and death, so that the year shall have its full calendar of 
reverent Memory. And on every day, part of their morning 
service shall be a song in honour of the hero whose birth-day it 
is; and part of their evening service, a song of triumph for the 
fair death of one whose death-day it is; and in their first learn- 
ing of notes, they shall be taught the great purpose of music, 
which is to say a thing which you mean deeply, in the strongest 
and clearest possible way.” 

The great doctrine of the value to mind and body of a fair 
proportion of manual labour will be well kept in view,—labour, 
that is, with tools, not machines. The thought of the studious 
person will be made wholesome by bodily toil, the toil of the 
labourer noble by elevated thought. Nay, Mr. Ruskin would 
have us “able toimagine (not an easy thing, he declares, for 
any person trained in modern habits of thought) a true and 
refined scholarship, of which the essential foundation is to 
be skill in some useful labour.” Even coarse work, in pure 
air and in the midst of nature which has not been unfairly 
dealt with, ought not of itself to tend in any degree to render 
any human being unable to love beautiful things in Nature 
and feel greatness in art. As for Art and artists, “and 
some forms of intellectual or artistic labour inconsistent (as 
@ musician’s) with other manual labour,” St. George cannot 
be said to look over-kindly on them! “ Scholars, painters, and 
musicians may be advisedly kept on due pittance, to instruct 
and amuse the labourer at or after his work, provided the duty 
be severely restricted to those who have high special gifts of 
voice, touch, and imagination,’—to the few, in fact, who will 
sing, or preach, or paint, however badly they may be paid, all 
from pure love, and with a stiff examination as to technical 
skill to be gone through before license of exhibition is granted 
them at all. Here, again, pure air and unspoiled nature are 
reckoned on as all-powerful helpers. “No great arts,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, “ were practicable by any people, unless they were 
living contented lives, in pure air, out of the way of unsightly 
objects, and emancipated from unnecessary mechanical occu- 
pation.” 

We have left ourselves no space for the confession of faith 
and vow which every Companion is required to write out and 
sign. The first article, “I trust in the Living God,” is fol- 
lowed by one which declares trust “in the nobleness of human 
nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the fulness of its mercy, 
and the joy of its love.” Nor can we give here any sketch of 
the constitution of the Society, and the conditions of com- 
panionship. We had intended to convey to our readers a 
notion of what we take to be the essential objects of Mr. 
Ruskin’s design, keeping aside much which represented only the 
indulgence on the founder’s part of his own brilliant fancies in 
State-making, as well as the wide-sweeping arrangements which, 
as he himself says, “are thought out in the scale of European 
work.” Some very small bits of various parishes being all the 
Society has to begin with, we wished to give only such extracts 





from “Fors” as would fit this modest scale, and be ca: ble 
assuming a certain amount of unselfishness—of being & t 
practice within it; but the temptation to quote some a in 
at length which go beyond this, and show how much thet 
noble is contained in the author's ideal of e tis 
life, has been too much for us now and then. The Soci 

however, exists, and we may possibly one day give me 
account of the meeting, presided over by an ex-mayor aa 
mean city, and attended by real, hard-working Companions with 
which its public life may be said to have commenced, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE MISERY OF THE BOSNIAN REFUGEES, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —Seeing from time to time in your columns some Mention 
of unhappy Bosnia, I venture to send a few lines from the 
frontier, where I am in frequent communication, by conyers. 
tion and by letter, with native Bosnians from various parts of 
the province. It is impossible to overstate the misery of the 
people, especially of the mass of those returned fugitives Who, 
having survived three years of homeless exile, have been driven 
back through snow and Ice to the ruins of their former homes, 
There they are perishing in numbers from starvation and exposure, 
No wonder, if it is generally believed here that the Magyars 
and Croats, in their common hostility to the Serbs, have deliber. 
ately resolved, by means of cold and starvation, to diminish the 
number of a troublesome element, and to suppress the Seb 
nationality of Bosnia by decimating the Serb population. Such 
is the popular belief, which finds expression everywhere in com. 
mon parlance and in the Slavonic press. But whatever may be 
the carelessness, the cruelty, the culpability of some few persons, 
such an accusation against the Austro-Hungarian Government 
is unjustifiable. I do not deny, however, that there is abundant 
and overwhelming material for a heavy indictment against the 
Austrian treatment of the Bosnian rayah, as indeed against 
ourselves, in our own guardianship of the Indian ryot. The 
position of Austria is exceedingly difficult. She has spent large 
sums, however insufficient, on the maintenance of the fugitives, 
The occupation of Bosnia is unpopular, and the Government 
has had to undergo in Vienna and in Pest a considerable amount 
of badgering, merited and unmerited. An endeavour has been 
made to conciliate the murmuring taxpayers, by the somewhat 
ambiguous declaration that nothing shall be spent on Bosnia ke- 
yond the necessary cost of the occupation. At the presentmoment, 
it is impossible for Austria to deal adequately with the herculean 
task to which she was introduced, under such high auspices, at 
the Berlin Conference. The natural riches of Bosnia are indeed 
enormous, but enormous capital is required for their development. 
As an Austrian official, now on his way to a post in the Hers 
govina remarked, “ If we were to sow Bosnia with ducats, it would 
return cent. per cent.; but where are the ducats ?” It would take 
years of industry, backed by capital, for the land merely to recover 
from the devastation of the civil war. At the commencement 
the rising in 1875, it was, or ought to have been, evident to those 
whe knew Bosnia, that it was equally impossible for the rising 
to succeed or to be quelled without the aid of Europe, on one 
side or the other. If this hopeless and devastating civil war, 
with all its ruinous consequences, dragged on through thre 
long years, we English are the last who, with any decency 
excuse, can throw the blame on Austria for the present state ¢ 
things. 

A vital question at the present moment is the arrangemett 
to be made between the Begs, or Mussulman owners of the soil, 
and the cultivators who, for the most part, are Christian Rayabe. 
Formerly the Beg received a third of the produce; but in fat, 
everything which the peasant possessed, including his most sacred 
domestic rights, was held at the caprice of the Mussulman. The 
revolted peasantry have been given by their leaders to believe that 
the Begs would be wholly dispossessed of the lands, which they 
held them to have forfeited by their tyranny and oppression. The 
Rayahs had been led to expect an eutire readjustment of the 
land, in which it would be divided in some manner among 
themselves. They had also persuaded themselves that the land 
had belonged to their forefathers, from whom it had been taken 
by violence. Many of them will not, therefore, now agree to give 
the Begs either the third, or the fifth, or any of the as yet U 
sown harvest. On the other hand, many of the Begs are # 
impoverished, that they are neither able nor willing to furnish 
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implements, or oxen. Thus everything is at a stand-still 
in the revolted districts. A peasant at Peulje, who had con- 
frived to get oxen and a plough, and was beginning to work, 
was stopped a few days ago by the gendarmes, because he had 
not first made an agreement with the Beg. Yesterday, speaking 
to some of the Bosnian peasants of the better sort whom we had 
employed at Strmica, I endeavoured to persuade them to come 
to terms with the Begs. They replied that they never could 
trust the Beg, or put faith in any word of his. One of them 
told how his brother, who had offended the Beg some years ago, 
went back, trusting the Beg’s promise, and was immediately put 
to death by him. Some further instances of cruelty and 
outrage were related which had occurred to them and their own 
families shortly before the rising. It is useless to tell them 
the land is the Beg’s, that they must come to terms, and that 
euch violence could not be practised now, for the Beg himself 
would be under the law. They answered that the Christian King 
must protect them, and that the Government must arrange for 
them, before they would treat with the Begs. All are now 
anxiously awaiting the mediation of the Government. 

In the meantime, military justice is practised in Bosnia, and 
offenders are punished and put to death in a summary manner. 
The demoralisation in the large towns is such as can only be 
found in the meeting-points of Eastern and Western barbarism. 
The peasants are a prey to the grossest superstitions of the 
Orthodox and Catholic Churches, or are sunk in the barren 
degradation of Mahommedanism, while a smattering of the 
Socialistie principles which find a fruitful soil in Slavonic com- 
munities is widely spread through illiterate Bosnia. The simple 
virtues of the peasantry are giving way before the advance of 
Austrian “ civilisation.” Such is the present phase. The worst 
may be yet to come, for we have too often hoped that we had 
reached the darkest and chilliest hour which comes before the 
dawn of the certain day.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Knin, in Dalmatia, March 5th. A. P. Irsy. 





THE CAUSES OF THE ZULU WAR. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—While we are suffering from the disaster at Isandula, it 
is impossible that the conscience of the nation should not ask 
itself why we have called this calamity down upon our heads, by 
engaging in a war of doubtful expediency, and more than 
doubtful justice. It is generally acknowledged that the annex- 
ation of the Transvaal was the proximate cause of the war, but 
for the primary or original cause we must go back somewhat 
earlier than the date of that enterprise. That cause I believe 
to have been the project of Confederation, of which we have 
been hearing so much, and to which, in theory, no objections 
can be made. Confederation has answered well elsewhere, and 
is a natural and legitimate operation, by which scattered 
colonies, pushing forward their boundaries until they meet, 
coalesce into a powerful dominion. To guide the growth of 
empire is the work of the highest statesmanship, but to attempt 
to force it prematurely is the unwisest thing in the world, an 
exhibition of the absence of the true instincts of the statesman, 
and of that highest art, the art of government. It is to the 
premature attempt of the late Colonial Secretary, Lord Car- 
narvon, to bring about confederation in South Africa that I 
trace all these troubles. 

No one can read the despatches of the present Colonial 
Minister without seeing that if the ordinary obligations of our 
Colonial authorities to the Government at home had been 
observed, we should have had no war. And still more, that if 
it had not been for the restraint placed by those despatches 
upon the policy that caused the war, and the response made to 
them on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, Sir H. 
Bulwer, hostilities must have been precipitated long before, and 
when we were far less prepared for them than we were when 
Lord Chelmsford crossed the Tugela. It is also now tolerably 
certain that the Zulus looked forward to no quarrel with the 
colony of Natal, and that we might have lived at peace with 
them for many a day, had we been content to do so. For reasons 
for coercing the Zulus we must, then, look elsewhere. And I 
desire to ask whether they may not be found in the instructions 
with which Sir Bartle Frere was sent to South Africa, and 
whether they did not amount to the direction that his first 
object must be to bring about Lord Carnarvon’s plan of 
confederation. 


To accomplish this end, the gravest obstacle was to be found 





—. 
in the attitude of the Government of the Cape Colony, where the 
Ministry was unwilling to undertake the responsibility of distant 
territories, unless as a condition precedent the Native Powers were 
first subdued, and above all, the power of the great Zulu State 
broken by the Imperial forces. 'To carry into effect this enter- 
prise there was every opportunity,—a casus belli was at hand, 
and there was an unusual supply of British troops in the 
Colonies. There were, however, still objections to remove. 
The questions must have been asked,—Is it just to the Zulus 
to drive them into this war? Is it fair to the English people 
to involve them in such a contest, without their consent? And 
these objections were removed by the following arguments, dic- 
tated by the upholders of the same policy. Cetewayo was 
represented as a blood-thirsty and savage tyrant, prepared at 
any minute to attack us, and ruling so oppressively, that his 
overthrow: would be a blessing to his own people; while as re- 
gards the interests of the mother-country, the answer was 
found in the advice of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, whose belief, 
expressed to the High Commissioner, was that “the Zulu power 
would fall to pieces when touched.” ‘That the Zulu power did 
not fall to pieces when touched, but presents the spectacle of a 
wild people fighting, not without glory, in the defence of their own 
liberties and country, is our misfortune. As regards Cetewayo 
himself, the evidence rather points to his friendliness towards 
ourselves, and that although a savage, he is far in advance of 
his own people,—a grand and, indeed, comparatively enlight- 
ened man of his type. 

We have here, then, some of the causes which gave rise to 
this war; but the volume of the waters which carried away our 
administrators was swelled by the current of another stream of 
the same policy, in the Transvaal. That territory had heen 
violently annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the representa- 
tive of the same Colonial Minister by whom he had been sup- 
ported and promoted, and from whom his authority had been 
derived. It would not be difficult to trace the effect of Sir T. 
Shepstone’s rule over the Natives in Natal, as certain to bring 
us into collision with our neighbours; but in so doing, I should 
trespass too long upon your patience. It must be sufficient to 
point out that the attack upon the Zulus was considered abso- 
lutely necessary, to meet the strain of politics in the Transvaal, 
where we are told “that it was impossible to hope for a solution 
of our difficulties, until the people of that country were assured 
that we had some better reason for abstaining from coercing the 
Zulus than a sense of our inferiority and weakness.” 

The annexation of the Transvaal was a step to which 
no great objection was made in this country at the time, 
because it was represented that it was necessary for the 
protection of the Boers themselves, and required to put a 
stop to a state of anarchy into which they were fall- 
ing. It now seems that we were misled, as they claim 
to have been quite able to protect themselves, and that our 
interference: was at least premature, like the whole of the 
scheme of confederation. All that was required of our repre- 
sentatives was to do justly and to act in a fair and friendly 
spirit to our neighbours, and so await the course of events. 
Had the emigrant-farmers really been in jeopardy, we might 
have intervened as arbitrators at their request, and should have 
done so with the consent of the Zulus, who have for years been 
appealing to us to accept this office. Such a course, as it turns 
out, would have been attended with singular success. There is 
no doubt but that as regards the disputed territory, there was a 
strong and excited national feeling among the Zulus; but the 
report of the Commissioners proves that the Zulus were in the 
right, and a fair award would have been hailed with enthusiasm 
by them, as the award of Sir Bartle Frere was hailed by Cetewayo, 
until he received the Memorandum, which virtually set it aside, 
and amounted to a declaration of war. 

As it is, we have succeeded in putting ourselves in the wrong 
with both sides. To conciliate the Boers, we have espoused 
their quarrel, and attacked the Zulus; while their high mighti- 
nesses are irreconcilable, lamenting over their independence, 
and leave us to fight the battle without their assistance. If our 
cause were wholly good, the country would accept the necessity 
of defending it; but it is lamentable to think of the misery 
which is to follow,—of the tears and blood and treasure, and 
far more precious human lives, which are to be wasted on so 


poor an object.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Buyyoy. 


[We g:ve our correspondent’s letter, on account of his means 
of local knowledge, but without agreeing with it.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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POETRY. 


——~>_—_—_- 
IRISH SONG. 
[ain: “oH! WOMAN OF THE HOUSE.” } 


Berore the first ray of blushing day, 
Who should come by but Kitty Chan, 
With her cheek like the rose on a bed of snows, 
And her bosom beneath like the sailing swan,— 
I looked and looked, till my heart was gone. 


With the foot of the fawn she crossed the lawn, 
Half confiding, and half in fear ; 
And her eyes of blue, they thrilled me through, 
One blesséd minute, then like the deer 
Away she darted, and left me here. 


Oh! Sun, you are late at your golden gate, 
For you’ve nothing to show beneath the sky 

To compare to the lass who crossed the grass 

Of the shamrock field ere the dew was dry, 
And the glance that she gave me as she went by. 


Tur Avtuor oF “Sones or KinuarNey.” 











ART. 


IN THE DUDLEY GALLERY.—II. 

Iy our first article on this Gallery, in last week’s Spectator, we 
confined ourselves almost exclusively to general remarks upon 
the lack of high aim which is noticeable in the mass of the 
work here exhibited ; we propose this week to select for notice 
some of the most notable exceptions to this rule, as well as one 
or two which tend to exemplify it. No. 287 is a picture of the 
Thames near Battersea, evidently taken during the last frost, 
and conveying in a pleasant manner more of the poetry of grey 
skies and snowy landscapes than many a more ambitious draw- 
ing of winter scenery. Mr. Arthur Severn, whose work this is, 
is one of those artists whose love of what he sees to be beautiful 
is so intense, and whose attempts to reproduce this beauty are 
so earnest, that his pictures possess an interest to which their 
mechanical skill would not perhaps always entitle them. The 
doubtful suecess which frequently attends his works arises more 
from the intensely difficult and varied nature of his subjects than 
from any lack of care. There is something almost pathetic in 
the spectacle of an artist for ever struggling with pictorial pro- 
blems which he is incapable of elucidating, and Mr. Severn, 
perhaps, errs in the opposite extreme to that of many artists, his 
works giving us pleasure, more from the evident perception with 
which they have been conceived, than from the completeness 
with which they have been executed. No. 52, “ Twilight, 
Coast of New England,” by W. T. Richards,—a good draw- 
ing of a narrow inlet of sea, between rough walls of rock, the 
water half in the shadow of the cliff, half-reflecting the “ wild 
waste light” of the sky. The dreary character of a rocky coast 
under still evening light is powerfully rendered, and what 
little colour there is in the picture is excessively harmonious. 
The work might well have stood as a representation of soli- 
tude. No, 63, “ Carnations,” by David Carr, is a melancholy 
example of a species of painting which shuts its eyes, and ab- 
solutely refuses to see natural beauty. Mr. Carr is, we believe, 
a figure-painter; but why he should thus libel our flower-beds 
we cannot conceive, unless he wishes to do for flowers, what Mr. 
Whistler has done for the human form. 

Nos. 80 and 107 are views of Rievaulx Abbey, very similar in 
style and colour to the two decorative landscapes by the same 
artist in the Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery. These 
works of Walter Crane deserve attention, if only for their sin- 
gularity, their chief merit being a clear simplicity of statement, 
and a harmonious use of the darker greens and greys. They 
are doubtless inspired to no small degree by the landscape 
work of the early Italian Masters, the somewhat conventional 
stiffness of these slender trees and accurate disposal of their 
foliage, being evidently taken from this source. We doubt, 
however, whether there is much good to be gained by an artist 
imitating the landscapes of earlier times; even if he could gain 
all their harmonious simplicity, it would be dearly purchased 
by the loss of all later knowledge, and at best, he would be but 
an artistic anachronism, a 

“Dreamer of dreams, 
Born out of his due time.” 








We seldom speak in disparagement of a lady's work, bat Mim, 
. - *,* « ’ 
Elizabeth Walker almost challenges criticisms for No. 9 
“Vanity Fair;” a title, by the way, which would be better 
for the transposition of its words, “Fair Vanity” being 64 
siderably more appropriate. The subject is a maiden look 
at herself with a somewhat lackadaisical expression, in 
fireside mirror which reflects her face, and takes up ik 
the whole background of the composition. Beneath the 
looking-glass is a vase, vividly decorated, which is also re. 
flected. A great deal of the work in this picture js good 
especially the painting of the vase and the reflections; but the 
whole composition is surrounded as with a halo with a dreadful 
aimlessness and lack of meaning, which go very far to neutralise 
any pleasure which we might otherwise feel. Granted a pretty 
girl and a pretty vase, and we can hardly imagine any combing. 
tion in which they would have inspired us with less interest than 
this. No meaning of any kind can be extracted from the picture, 
for the girl’s face neither expresses “ vanity,” nor any other 
feeling; and we can only say to Miss Walker, that we hope she 
will in the future not waste such painstaking work on gu 
unmeaning themes. 

No. 108 is one of Mr. Poynter’s small landscapes, as faithful, 
but rather less interesting, than usual, and full of the somewhat 
hard ability which occasionally renders this very clever artist's 
works more akin to photographs than pictures. “It is human 
to err,” the Latins said; but Mr. Poynter's landscapes sometimes 
seem to say to the beholder, “ You must believe me to be per- 
fect; whatever else is faulty and inaccurate, this is not,”—, 
somewhat fanciful objection to make, perhaps, but still one 
which will express many people’s feelings when looking at the 
works in question. 

No 136, a little girl in a red cloak, sitting on a chair, with 
her hands crossed, and a look of demure propriety in her face, 
is a decidedly pleasant little picture,—and the scarlet cloak is 
thoroughly well rendered. Miss Greenaway must be congratu- 
lated upon a work which is a distinct advance upon anything 
we have previously seen from her easel; we hope that the long 
reign of those large-eyed, very indifferently drawn, and very 
brightly clothed children, who used to form her invariable 
subject, is nearly over. George Leslie, R.A., sends a littl 
single figure of a girl, graceful, pure, simple, and old-fashioned, 
as usual; she is standing on tip-toe, poking her fingers intoa 
half-opened box ; a fresh little country girl in white muslin frock, 
short sleeves, and a general air of being a hundred years behind 
the age in feeling. No. 206,“ A Southerly Breeze,” by Henry 
Moore, is very beautiful in the general effect of the flying clouds 
and bright, restless sea; a very little more care in the drawing 
of the sky would have made this a very noble water-colour, as 
it is, it is the freshest, brightest work in the Gallery. No, 
212, “ Asphalters at Work in the Strand,” by Herbert Mar 
shall, just misses being a very interesting picture. The 
subject is, curious as it may seem to our readers, pictures 
que in the highest degree, one not without elements of 
pathos, and certainly giving much food for thought and 
reflection. We remember passing down the Strand one 
Sunday morning last year, when the big asphalte cauldrons, 
with all their accompanying lumber, were standing empty and 
cold by the side of St. Clement Danes Church, The sun was 
striking down upon the road, but leaving the church half m 
shadow, and the whole scene was no inapt type of the nine 
teenth century. No. 260 is a clever study of “ Peasant Girls, 
Varengeville,” by Alice Havers, though rather too pink for 
nature, and indeed suffering throughout from that effort after: 
mere prettiness which is so destructive to the young lady artists. 
Miss Havers is one of the most clever of our female painters; 
we hope she will not fall habitually into the above error. No. 2m, 
“Three Merry Men are We!” by Frank Dodd, is a good speci 
men of the rollicking, drinking, and chuckling style of pictwe 
more common twenty years since than now, and which was 
probably a lineal descendant of Dutch Tavern Art. No. 38718 
a picture of “Trevalga Rocks, near Tintagel,” by Walter 
Severne, very like Brett in treatment, and very bright and sunny 
—a charming little bright water-colour to hang up in one’s 
study, to bring back recollections of summer days by the sea. 
No. 422, “Herodias’s Daughter,” by A. Sacheverel Coke. 
This is a difficult work to write about, if only because 
it is work of a style hardly ever seen in water colours. 
It resembles more a study for a large oil picture or frese®, 
than a picture itself. The work seems hardly carried 
far enough for a finished drawing. It represents a larg* 
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half-naked young woman, of a somewhat elephantine type 
of beauty, standing against a background of dark trees 
and white marble. The dish which she is carrying, in which 
sg the head of St. John, is half covered by the position of her 
; On the whole, this is a powerful picture, and one which 
chows that the artist possesses more ability than is actually 
chown in the work itself. No one could have done this who 
could not have done much better. Our readers will probably 
agree With us that the picture is somewhat misnamed. We 
picture @ daughter of Herodias as an incarnation of graceful, 
ceductive suppleness and beauty, whereas this lady is of the 
majestic proportions of a Juno. 


erm. 








BOOKS. 


—= 
M. JULES SIMON ON M. THIERS.* 

M. Jvites Sron, whose book we have noticed before, offers 
us a spirited account of a most exciting period of history, 
verifies numberless reported episodes, and is profuse in 
pivces justificatives ; but nevertheless, he disappoints us. His 
hook is in parts lengthy and in parts dull, the reason being 
that with all his ability—and he is evidently an able, sincere 
man, with a talent for overcoming opposition in emergencies— 
he lacks the faculty of the biographer. We hear in his book 
constantly of M. Thiers, of what he did and what he said, and 
quite enough of M. Jules Simon; but we gain no further notion 
of what M. Thiers really was than we had before, and of M. 
Jules Simon, as a human being, we learn nothing what- 
ever, The avoidance of self-assertion is not quite com- 
plete, but of self-betrayal or self-portraiture the book is abso- 
lutely free, and we close it without any definite addition to 
our knowledge of its author's personality. It possesses, there- 
fore, only the interest of a spirited and accurate narrative of the 
events which followed the fall of Paris in 1871, events fairly well 
understood, and does not add decidedly to our comprehension of 
them, or of the personages who, because they acted in them, 
fill so large a space in English imagination. We do not now 
want to know what the Commune did, or M. Thiers, or M. 
Gambetta, or the ruling parties, but why they did it; and of this 
M. Jules Simon, though he verifies, confirms, or denies many his- 
torical statements, tells us next to nothing at all. For example, 
he relates rather lengthily the history of the Commune, describes 
its personages, who according to him were, with the exception 
of Cluseret, and perhaps Roussel, rather feeble, and explains 
the method of its defeat, the defeat, in his account, of a mob 
hy regular troops’; but he throws no light whatever on the only 
point now of interest, the ideas which gave this feeble group 
such a sway over Paris, which inspired such passionate heroism, 
which alarmed so deeply all governing men, and which had such 
an attraction for all Frenchmen, that it was doubtful for a few 
hours which way the Army would go. What was the secret of 
attraction in the Commune? What induced its leaders to spare 
the Bank of France, quite the most wonderful single fact in thein- 
surrection? Why did its chiefs, like Raoul Rigault, when cap- 
tured, court death, utterly disdaining subterfuge, flight, and even 
defence ? Raoul Rigault is to M. Jules Simon merely a dangerous 
scoundrel,—why, when caught, did he say voluntarily, “I am 
Raoul Rigault? ” with a pride that invited the death which was 
instantly, and for all we know justly, dealt out to him. Upon none 
of these points does M. Jules Simon give us any light, and as 
these are the points of interest, his quotations of decrees, and 
accounts of the Communistic hierarchy, and sketches of the 
squabbles among the leaders grow not a little tiresome. No 
question is more curious in all these events than this,—Had 
M. Thiers any limit in his mind beyond which he would 
not have gone in his negotiations with Prince Bismarck ? 
But M. Simon does not enable us to produce any 
answer. Or if there is anything more curious still, it is 
why M. Gambetta, in full control of Bordeaux, of the re- 
maining Army, of the Prefects throughout unoccupied France, 
with power, indeed—as is clear from this narrative—to declare 
himself Dictator, and continue the war, suddenly flung up his 
hand. Was it weakness, or patriotism, or some influence of 
which the world is still wholly unaware? For the public, M. 
Simon only deepens the mystery. Englishmen, at all events, 
were hardly aware that when M. Gambetta yielded at Bordeaux, 
in February, 1871,—the struggle being round the question of the 


eer Government of M. Thiers, from February 8th, 1871, to May 24th, 1873. From 
french of M. Jules Simon. In 2 vols. London: Sampson LowandCo. 1879. 














right of all citizens to vote, M. Gambetta having proscribed the 
Bonapartists,—the unoccupied part of France was ready to 
follow him,—and, indeed, he had been offered the Dictator- 
ship. ‘The Prefects were devoted to him, the Mayors, the 
people, and part at least of the Army; but on February 
6th, in a circular to the Prefects, full of manly self- 
restraint, he resigned, without praise, blame, or explanation 
from M. Simon, who, nevertheless, knew beforehand that he 
would resign. Nor does he throw much light on the composi- 
tion of the first Assembly. He accounts for the sudden 
reappearance of the Legitimists as a power in politics by a 
brief allusion to the influence of the clergy, which is, we 
imagine, inaccurate; and for their quiescence, by a reference to 
their natural indisposition to strong measures. He explains, 
however, very well the position of the Centre, and alleges that 
M. Thiers intended from the first a Conservative Republic : 

“Between the obstinate Orleanists and the Orleanists turned 
Bonapartists, there existed in the Right Centre a group consisting of 
one hundred clear-headed men, who were equally incapable of abandon- 
ing the principles upon which all society rests, and of renouncing 
liberty. They would have preferred Constitutional Monarchy to any 
other form of government; if they had found it established, or if they 
could have restored it by a vote without violent measures. But they 
perceived at once that neither the Legitimists nor the Bonapartists 
would accede to the constitutional form ; it would not have a majority 
either in Parliament nor among the people, while it was in itself, and 
from the temperament of its advocates, happily unable to resort to 
force. They were well aware that the reappearance of the Legitimist 
party upon the political stage was a brief incident, which would have 
no result; and the only possible monarchy was that which they would 
not accept at any price, that which openly and unscrapulously 
appealed to material interests and to force. The Republic inspired 
them with distrust, which in some cases, at that time, certainly 
reached the height of aversion. But, being persuaded that they 
would have to choose between the Republic and the Empire, and that 
the Empire would never reconcile itself with the principles of right, 
with justice, or with liberty, they did not despair of being able to 
construct a liberal and conservative Republic. In a word, they re- 
jected Legitimacy as chimerical, and dictatorship, whether Republican 
or Cwsarian, as odious; they preferred a liberal Monarchy to a 
moderate Republic, but they did not hold that it would be right to 
bring about a revolution simply that they might make the presidency 
of the Republic hereditary.” 





M. Jules Simon brings out only one portion of M. Thiers’ 
character with great clearness, and that is his immovable per- 
sistency. He paints him as a determined man, whose mind 
shifted only on the surface, and whose all-devouring activity was 
made possible to him and beneficial to France by his power of 
concentrating his whole strength, if it were only for a few 
minutes, on the immediate business before him, and by his 
perennial cheerfulness :— 

“He managed to do everything, thanks to his strength of will and 

the extreme lucidity of his mind. He seemed to give himself up 
entirely to the matter in hand and the person present. Many people 
who do not do the twentieth part of his work have a busy and pre- 
occupied air which he never had. He was not only master of his in- 
tellect, but of his temper. Not that he restrained himself when he 
was irritated, or that he gave himself much trouble about it. If he 
was hurt, or even annoyed, he let it be seen without hesitation. 
But he was not of a melancholic temperament. He was cheer- 
ful in the midst of the greatest crisis. He caught a happy 
or jesting phrase on the wing. He was not even afraid of 
rather a doubtful joke. His was asecrious and persistent base, witha 
surface which was always in motion. He would not have been able 
to get through his crushing work without this natural cheerfulness, 
which came to him without effort, and restored him to peace and 
strength.” 
He had also a remarkable power of weighing men, though on 
one occasion his prevision failed. He was aware that the 
“three Monarchies,” irritated by the declaration in his Message 
of 1872 that henceforth only the Republic was possible, had 
resolved to upset him, but he believed they would be unable to 
find a candidate. For reasons which M. Simon gives, only 
Marshal MacMahon could by possibility unite the suffrages of 
the majority of the Monarchical parties :— 


“The three monarchies had an equal interest in overthrowing M. 
Thiers, because the fact of his being in power indefinitely adjourned 
their return, and every day increased the chances of the stability and 
definite establishment of the Republic; but the difficulty was to find 
a successor to him who, while he would be little in favour of the Re- 
public, would not give the advantage to the Legitimists, the Bona- 
partists, or the Orleanisits...... Merit was not enough,—there 
was a more difficult condition to be satisfied; we must have a General 
who was not too obscure, and yet who did not take too decided a line 
in politics. Such a man, in such times as ours, it was almost 
impossible to find... ... Among our Generals of 1873, some had 
taken part in the Imperial covp d’état, which of course excluded 
them; others had been ministers, or aides-de-camp, or favourites of 
the Emperor, and owed their advancement to their personal devotion 
to him; others, while accepting commands under the Republic, loudly 
proclaimed their attachment to the Orleans family or to the Legiti- 
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mate royalty. The same General might, according to the occasion, 
be a passionate Legitimist or Orleanist; he might fight against the 
Republic under any flag, even that with the stain of Sedan upon it; 
but no emergency of his position, no effort of his will, could make a 
neutral of him, and it was, above all, a neutral of whom we stood in 
need. This valuable quality of neutrality was specially wanting in 
General Changarnier, even more than in all the others; and besides, 
he had all the defects of youth, although he had completed his 
eighticth year just one month previously. Of the Republican 
Generals, many of whom—Chanzy, Jauréguiberry, Pothnan, Frébault, 
Faidherbe—had a great military reputation, there could be no ques- 
tion. The objections against all the Generals, one alone excepted, 
were so decided and so evident, that the choice was not far to seek. 
The three coalesced monarchies then agreed in nominating Marshal 
MacMahon, who was indicated by his rank, and by the position of 
Commander-in-Chief which M. Thiers had given him. It might be 
said that he was not enrolled in any party. His family traditions 
were Legitimist, but his career had been under the Emperor, who 
also had specially distinguished him. An occasion was called to 
mind on which he had proved that he was no courtier, and that he 
knew how to vote and speak independently. It is a very certain and 
@ very curions fact, that if any scruple had prevented him from 
yielding to the wishes of the Right, it would have had nobody to take 
the place.” 

M. Thiers believed, from some expressions of Marshal MacMahon, 
that he was devoted to himself, and would never take his place, and 
the 24th May was therefore a surprise to him. That celebrated 
day was, in M. Simon's opinion, a renewal of the Pact of Bor- 
deaux, with this difference,—that there was a secret understand- 
ing on all hands that it should end in the destruction of the 
Republic, an understanding baffled by the jealousies of the 
parties, the reluctance of the Comte de Chambord to 
take the throne, and the feeling of the country. Perhaps 
M. Thiers had, in his secret heart, a faint contempt for 
Generals who, being French, had yet been defeated. At least, 
his savage mot to a General who worried him with complaints 
of neglect suggests that inner thought :—“ M. Thiers had made 
answer one day to an ambitious and restless General, who com- 
plained of «. certain choice made by Government for a very im- 
portant post, ‘ No one of you was pointed out to me by victory.’” 
M. Simon’s book is a valuable addition to the materials for 
future history, but it is not history, still less biography. 

We have only to add that the translation, though a little 
wmequal, is admirably clear and precise; and that the two large 
volumes are absolutely devoid of index, contents, and marginal 
dates, indeed of any help whatever to the reader who is reading 
for instruction. 





FROM BOMBAY TO THE BOSPHORUS.* 

WE have not often read a much more interesting book of travels 
than this unpretentious work; and appearing at the present 
time, Mr. Geary’s intelligent experiences, and equally intelligent 
reflections, will be of great value to those who know how to 
apply them properly to a consideration of the actual position 
and future prospects of the English as regards Asiatic Turkey. 
We are far from sharing all the author's views, or approving of 
all his sentiments, but that does not prevent us from seeing the 
merits of his book, nor from doing justice to the soundness of 
many of his judgments. Mr. Geary took ship at Bombay on 
the 14th of March, 1878, and after touching at Karachi 
and Museat—of both of which seaports he gives a most 
interesting account—he steamed up the Persian Gulf to 
Bassorah. <A short stay at Bushire, on his way up, con- 
vinced him that the Persian officials far exceed in the cruelty of 
their punishments and the open and shameless venality of their 
administration, anything that is to be found under ordinary cir- 
cumstances in Turkey; and the blind jealousy and obstructive- 
ness of the Persian Government, who will not allow steamers to 
navigate their rivers, nor even permit roads to traverse their 
country, appeared to him more than sufficient to explain the back- 
ward and almost hopeless condition of the territory of the Shah. 
The Persians regard the British Residency at Bushire with 
great jealousy. Fora long time they refused to allow the Resident 
even to build a house :— 

“When the British Government pressed the matter, permission 
was reluctantly accorded, but it was stipulated that the house should 
be only of the dimensions of the Resident’s tent. The medical 
officer in charge of the Residency venturing to build a house for 
himself, it was pulled down by order of the Persian authorities, in 
spite of all remonstrance. Things are not quite so bad now, but our 
presence at Bushire and our undefined position in the Gulf trouble 
the repose of the politicians of Teheran.’’ 

Mr. Geary, like so many other people, but apparently without 
any special ground, is afraid of Russian influence at Teheran, 
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ta 
and seems to think that the establishment of a « British oe 
port near Cape Mussendom” would be both politically ang 
commercially desirable. From Bassorah Mr. Geary steamed y: 
the Tigris to Baghdad, and spent some time in and near the 
city of the Caliphs. The fertility of the soil in the neighbourhood 
appears to be little short of marvellous ; cotton, indigo, Poppies 
and sugar-cane grow luxuriantly, almost without trouble; yet 
the Arabs, as may be supposed, do nothing, and the country 
in spite of all its natural advantages, is little better than g 
desert. 

Mr. Geary seems to have been most hospitably received by the 
European residents at Baghdad ; and he paid his respects to the 
ex-King of Oudh, Nawab Ikhbal-ud-Dowlah, who lives in that 
city; as well as to the newly arrived Turkish governor of 
the province, Kadree Pasha, a man in the prime of life, and 
having very much the appearance, according to Mr, Geary, of a 
French homme @affuires. He speaks English and French, ag 
well as Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, takes in the Times, sets 
his face against corruption and peculation, is “ desirons of 
obtaining information, pays unexpected visits to public offices 
and public works,” and seems in every way a model, or perhaps 
rather an exceptional, Turk. Few people are aware that the 
Queen of England has troops quartered at Baghdad ; but itis 
so, and part of the 21st Bombay Native Infantry serves as q 
guard of honour to the British Resident. 
interesting account of his visit to Hillah, and the site of Babel 
or Babylon, the latter word being but a Greek improvement 
upon Bub-El, “the Gate of God.” 

But one of the most remarkable things in Baghdadis not nearly 
as ancient as Babylon, and is indeed but the work of the other day, 
Itisa tramway, which was constructed by Nubar Pasha, and which 
is now worked by a company, ata profit of cent. per cent. Thisis 
not bad, for a Turkish security! But Mr. Geary is carefulto tellus 
that the shares of this remarkable Baghdad tramway “ are notin 
themarket.” But another peculiarity of thistramway, in additionto 
its solvency, is the nature of its operations. The passengers appear 
to be exclusively or almost exclusively pilgrims, and the cars run 
from the centre of Baghdad to the great Shiah shrine of 
Kazimain, some four or five miles to the south of the city. But 
it is not only live pilgrims who contribute so largely to the 
profits of the carrying trade of Baghdad. Dead Mussulmans 
come in vast numbers even from the farthest part of Persia to 
tind a last resting-place in the holy ground at Kerbella, the 
burial-place of Ali; but since the Russian war these poor bodies 

faithful after death—have been so heavily taxed on their 
entrance into the dominion of the Sultan, that there has been a 
terrible falling-off in the number of these defunct travellers, and 
the “ tariff’ is about to be reduced. 

At Baghdad, Mr. Geary left the Tigris, and followed the post- 
road some miles to the east of the river, asfar as Mosul. Half- 
way between the two cities, in the neighbourhood of Kerkook, 
there are petroleum springs, which the traveller thinks need 
only European science and European capital to become of very 
great commercial importance. The principal spring is over a 
hundred feet in circumference, of unknown depth in the middle, 
but shallow enough near the edges to permit of men standing 
in it up to their knees, and rolling the tenacious substance into 
great lumps, which are carried away and dried in the sun. “ As 
it rises from the earth, it is of a brownish-green colour and trans- 
parent; it quickly becomes opaque and hard, in which state itis 
easily broken, with a shining, resinous fracture.” When refined 
it is sent to Baghdad, which city is lighted with petroleum; and 
the crude bitumen has been used as fuel on board the Turkish 
steamers plying on the Tigris, but of late its place has been 
supplied by English coal. How very characteristic this is of the 
Turks! There is splendid fuel in the midst of their own country, 
on the very spot where it is wanted, and yet they prefer to have 
what they want sent them from England, thousands of miles 
distant. But apart from its petroleum springs, Kerkook 
afforded the traveller some very remarkable experiences :— 

“ Besides its petroleum springs, Kerkook is blessed with an abund- 
ance of manna, which descends with the dew at certain seasons, al! 
covers the fields and trees. It is somewhat granular in substance, 
and in colour is of a yellowish white. When collected in the early 
morning, it is hard to the touch; it is put in jars, and exposed to the 


Mr. Geary gives an 


rays of the sun, when it melts, and forms a substance not unlike 
cheese in appearance and consistency. In taste it is sweet like 
honey. Manna also falls at times in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, 


and I tasted it there. I cannot say that I should like to have to live 
on it alone, as the children of Israel had to do; but it seemed to be 
nutritious, and was by no means unpalatable. The manna which 
falls still farther to the south, in the great Arabian desert, is said to 
be better than that which is found near Baghdad and at Kerkook. 
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—_————— 
was told that manna sometimes descends upon the country around 


Mosul, but not in any great quantities. Great flights of quails come 
to Kerkook in the beginning of the winter, and the birds, being for 
the most part young and unable to fly well, are easily caught, and 
they form a valuable addition to the food-supply. 

Now we confess that this puzzles us. In addition to the 
laxative manna of the Apothecary and the Biblical manna 
of the Book of Exodus, we knew that there was a saccha- 
yine substance, produced by or on a species of tamarisk 
(Tamarix mannifera), and which falls to the ground from 
the branches of that shrub; but we can scarcely imagine 
this to have anything in common, beyond the growth of this 
manniferous tamarisk in Mesopotamia, with Mr. Geary’s “ sweet 
cheese,” which “ descends with the dew at certain seasons, 
and covers the fields and trees.” Whence? we ask; and how? 

Mr. Geary’s stay at Mosul enables him to give us some most 
interesting details concerning the different types of Asiatic 
Christianity to be met with in that part of the world. Not only are 
there Protestants, much respected and known as “ Americans ;” 
French Roman Catholics, more numerous, and to whom it is 
due that French is by far the best known European tongue in 
the cities of the East; but some ten thousand Nestorians Chal- 
deans, Jacobites, and to Syro-Catholics, who assert their com- 
mon Christianity by perpetual squabbles, and who are only 
restrained from cutting each other’s throats by guards of 
Turkish soldiers. The chief of the Dominican mission told 
Mr. Geary that the religious toleration accorded by the 
Turkish Government was complete, both as regards what was 
done or taught in the schools and churches, and that “it was 
impossible to desire more absolute liberty of worship or 
teaching.” Of the theological and ritualistic differences between 
the various sects of Asiatic Christians, Mr. Geary gives a full 
and very interesting account. At the present moment, the 
rival Churches seem more embroiled than usual, owing to the 
promulgation of a Papal “ Bull,” regulating the election of 
Bishop, and interfering with other matters of discipline in a 
way distasteful to many of the native Christians, who are 
further, and for the nonce, ‘divided into two new parties—all 
other points of difference remaining open—of Bullists and 
anti-Bullists. It is really very sad; but what an account Voltaire 
would have written of the status quo! On leaving Mosul, Mr, 
Geary found himself on clear ground, riding along the post- 
road or track, which follows for some stages the line of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. At Mardin, he again found a great 
stronghold of native Christians, and a number of Bishops and 
Patriarchs. Here, again, he was assured of the complete tolera- 
tion extended by the Government, not only to the Christians 
themselves and the Western Missionaries who were working in 
their midst, but also to those Mussulmans who chose to aposta- 
tise, or become Christians. 

On the importance of Diarbekir as a fortress, now that Kars 
no longer bars the road between St. Petersburg and Baghdad, 
Mr. Geary strongly insists; and his remarks upon the ease with 
which an invading army could drop down the Tigris from 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf, and Bombay or Karachi, are of the 
greatest interest, even to those who, like ourselves, have no fear 
ofan invasion of India from the north, Of the rival schemes 
for connecting the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, the 
traveller has naturally a good deal to say; and as he has 
travelled over the ground and kept his eyes open on his journey, 
he is entitled to speak with authority. Our space does not per- 
mit of our following him, and we have only to say that his 
position and arguments appear to us to be characterised by that 
fairness and moderation which generally accompany what we 
may call a “thoughtful knowledge ” of any subject. 

We have only one further point to allude to. Mr. Geary’s 
seventeenth chapter contains an account of an interview between 
himself and an ex-vizier, at Constantinople. After a good deal 
of conversation about the needs of Turkey, and the mistakes 
made by European diplomatists in their endeavours to get some- 
thing for themselves under the guise of ameliorating the condi- 
hon of the Sultan's subjects, the conversation turned upon 
Afghanistan :— 


iat do not think,” said the ex-Vizier, “that the English way of 
that eee Persia and Afghanistan is wise. At Teheran you find 
the Russian influence is greater than your own, and your di- 
ad renders the matter worse, by making it evident to the 
gone that England is dissatisfied with them; that she is sullen 
r~ Fate perhaps hostile. It seems to be much the same with 
on - histan. You are displeased with the Prince who rules that 
a ry and perhaps he has given grounds for displeasure; you do 

crush him, as you might easily do, but you give him to under- 


stand that you are in a very ill-humour with him. 





He is, conse- 
quently, full of uneasiness and apprehensions, for he is not sure when 
your ill-humour may explode. This is the very way to play the 
game of the Russians, who are much more adroit. They, of course, 
represent themselves as the friends of the people who have reason to 
apprehend some hostile movement at your hands. So far as I can 
understand the matter, there is no necessity whatever for keeping 
Persia and Afghanistan in this state of uneasiness, which naturally 
works very well for Russia.” 

The last pages of the volume are devoted to an account 
of the Embassy sent by the Sultan in 1877 to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, to urge upon him the duty and sound policy 
of a closer alliance with England; the arguments of the 
Envoy on the one side, and of the Ameer on the other, are quite 
admirable in their way, and are well worth reading. If our own 
rulers had as much diplomatic skill, to say nothing of as much 
political sagacity, we might not be where we now are, in the 
mountains of Afghanistan. 


A BROKEN FAITH.* 
We tell in the authoress’s own words the main points of the 
first volume of this novel, merely premising that the hero, who 
is an artist, and the heroine, a young English lady, meet by 
chance in a railway-carriage, on their way to stay at the same 
country-house. 

“They looked at each other face to face—strangers meet- 
ing for the first time—he and she.” “Fate threw these 
two together, without a warning whispering, no presenti- 
ment, in either ear.” “He regarded her half-critically, half 
admiringly, as it was his habit to regard any and every pretty 
woman.” “He was one of that class of men, whose name is 
Legion, who would break some half of the Commandments 
unscrupulously, but would not be guilty of the vulgarity of 
staring; and she was not a girl on whom a man could turn one 
glance of over-bold admiration.” “It is the night before Lady 
Manville’s birthday ball.” “Lakeside is full of guests, who have 
arrived that day.” ‘ Most of the Lakeside party are out in the 
grounds, wandering about in pairs. Amongst these pairs are 
Mr. Parkhurst and Miss Hastings.” “They are alone in the de- 
serted conservatory, and this girl, whose only half-reluctant 
hand he holds, is lovely as a dream; and a kiss is but a trifle 
to him,—only a common, cheap wild-flower, to be idly plucked 
and tossed away, and forgotten, as so many such blossoms have 
been by him; yet for once Harold Parkhurst resists temptation.” 
Then he goes off into abstract questions of colour, and leaves 
sentiment alone for the rest of the evening :—“ Look up, 
Athelyn,” he whispers. ‘“ Don’t turn away! To-day—our last 
day—you will let me take the memory of one kiss away with 
me? Athelyn—darling—just one!” “She cannot speak, but 
slowly she turns her face towards him, in obedience to a spell ; 
she has neither power nor will to resist, and he takes from those 
beautiful lips the first kiss they have ever yielded to mortal man.” 
Yesterday he was with her, an hour ago he was with her, and 
now,—“ He is gone!” she said aloud, unconsciously. “ Athelyn 
Hastings was charming as well as beautiful, and the very incarn- 
ation of girlish grace, and truth, and purity. Yet Paul Severne, 
who had known her from her childhood, never fell in love with her. 

aul Severne was tender and true of heart and strong of brain. 
well worthy of any woman’s love or man’s friendship; yet Athelyn 
never cared for him, otherwise than as a friend and brother.” 

We may sum up the next volume in a few words. Paul 
Severne, Radical journalist and social reformer, walks by night 
on the Thames Embankment, and there rescues a young woman 
from drowning. He takes her home, and his landlady makes 
her of assistance in the house-work. After some time, he con- 
ceives it to be the only logical carrying-out of his theories to 
marry her. Preparations accordingly are made for the event 
In the meantime, Harold Parkhurst returns from India, and 
becomes engaged to Athelyn, at whose mother’s house he 
meets Paul Severne’s suicidal fiancée. It is, of course, the same 
old story that is so common in women’s novels; the young 
woman has been seduced by Parkhurst, whose desertion of her 
had been the cause of her attempted suicide. After a long 
space of love-making between Athelyn and Harold, the latter 
breaks off the engagement without the slightest reason, and 
in answer to some timid remonstrances on her part, addresses 
her as follows:—‘Bah! I have seen; I have lived !” he said, 
roughly ; “I know what women are! You, with your youth 
and beauty, mourn long for me? Do you know what a face 
like yours ought to fetch, in the matrimonial market ? Take 
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my advice, put yourself up to auction, with the rest. There'll 
be men enough to go wild about those eyes of yours,—to bid, 
and buy !” 

It will surprise no one who is acquainted with this class of 
novel, that after the above tirade, the speaker becomes very 
pathetic; that he strains the heroine to his heart in a “ passion 
of parting,” and kisses again and again the tender lips, &c. 
Well, at last, the parting is over, and the next incident is the 
elopement of Paul Severne’s fiancée with her old lover. With 
the peculiar wrong-headed morality of fiction, Athelyn Hastings 
feels that she is responsible for this event, or as the authoress 
puts it, “ the consciousness gnaws at her heart that through her, 
blameless as she is, one human soul was hurled into she knows not 
what black gulf of ruin; not by her doing, and yet through her.” 
So feeling, she meets Parkhurst, and makes him promise to 
marry Cressida; but when he returns to his lodgings, he finds 
that she has left him. Time goes on, Paul Severne goes to 
Australia, and Athelyn Hastings and Paul Severne meet in 
country-houses and studios. Another story of desertion comes 
to light, of which Parkhurst is the hero. Cressida is discovered 
fainting with hunger in the street by Athelyn, and taken to the 
latter’s home by her, there to die in peace. Then comes quickly 
the dénowement. Harold Parkhurst’s great picture is surrep- 
titiously destroyed, and the following day, a veiled woman 
gains admittance to his studio while he is asleep, and on his 
waking, dashes the “contents of a phial” into his face. His 
sight is, of course, hopelessly destroyed; and equally, of course, 
Athelyn Hastings throws herself once more into her lover's arms, 
and this time successfully. 

Such, told as shortly as might be, is the plot of A Broken 
Faith; we purpose only to make a few brief remarks there- 
on. There are, practically, four people in the book,— 
Athelyn, Cressida, Paul, and Harold. Let us take them 
seriatim, Athelyn is presumably intended to be a type of all 
that is admirable; indeed, the authoress says as much over 
and over again, and the crowning point of the book and of her 
character, is in her love for Harold, and her final acceptance of 
him, after his sight is destroyed. Now, Harold is probably the 
most contemptible character who ever formed the hero of evena 
lady’s novel. His rudeness, his ingratitude, falsehood, selfish- 
ness, and treacherous immorality come to light in almost every 
page of the book; he is literally without a redeeming point in 
his character. He causes the death of two women, and wrongs 
a third in some unexplained fashion so terribly, that in revenge 
she flings vitriol into his face; and in addition, we have 
to lay to his charge the cruel manner in which he deserts 
Athelyn herself. All of this is known to the heroine, and 
yet her devotion to this most irredeemable villain is held 
up to the reader’s admiration, and at the close of the book the 
authoress remarks :—“ The world, that never knew nor under- 
stood much of Harold and Athelyn, knows less and understands 
less now.” We venture in this case to congratulate “the world” 
on its want of knowledge and understanding. The less it knows 
of any one of Mr. Harold Parkhurst’s calibre, the better for its 
health and happiness ; and the less it understands such behaviour 
as Athelyn’s, the more it is likely to understand behaviour of a 
reasonable kind. As for Cressida, she is comparatively virtuous 
by the side of the hero, despite her double frailty, and her aban- 
donment, on the eve of her wedding, of the man who saved her 
life ; but if she be whiter of soul, she is contemptible in her utter 
weakness,—nor has she more than a shadow of individuality. 
Paul Severne, the one character in the story who is neither fool 
nor villain, is a weak edition of Romney Leigh, in Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s Awrora Leigh ; indeed, the whole incident of Cressida 
is probably founded upon that poem. 

Of the style in which the book is written, and the phraseology 
employed, we can only say that it is to us extremely unpleasant. 
The flippant conversation and trashy sentiment of which the 
greater portion of the book is formed are bad enough, but still 
worse are the portions where the authoress speaks and moralises 
an propria persond. An unutterable dreariness creeps over us, 
as we read her platitudes, and we wonder sadly what pur- 
pose can be answered by their insertion. And yet this book 
has a merit, though it is not one which will avail readers 
much, for it is the most instructive specimen we have 
yet seen of a circulating-library novel. By studying 
this work, any youth or maiden desirous of writing pro 
bono publico may discover what is necessary for him (or 
her) to do, and how to do it. The pupil will find that 
he must have volumes of Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, and 





a 
above all, Tennyson; that he must dispose of portions of these 


poets’ names at slight intervals throughout his book; that he 
must have an innocent, pure girl, who, nevertheless, has a sort 
of hankering for the opposite characteristics in men; and a 
world-weary, beautiful scoundrel of a man, who “ breaks (as 
Rhoda Broughton says} half the Commandments with easy 
grace ;”’ and the pure girl must consume herself with passion 
for the weary man, who will kindly permit her to do s0 for a 
brief period, and then will go away coldly. After any amount 
of heart-breaking and wasting, these two persons must be 
brought together by some deus ex machind (either a bottle of 
vitriol, or something or somebody else), when the weary man 
will permit his mistress to lavish her affection upon him aj 
libitum. Such is the skeleton of three-fourths of these novels, 
and such will the pupil discover to be the easiest structure op 
which to build three volumes of trash, which he may then 
call as his fancy takes him,—for the name need have no refer. 
ence to the contents of the book. 





PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS.* 
“Tr the readers of this true history,” says our author, in a post. 
script, “will imagine for themselves a number of hospitals for 
typhus fever, where any one of them, man or woman, may le 
shut up among the worst cases upon the first symptoms ofa 
cold in the head,” they will know, he thinks, something of the 
consequences of private lunatic asylums and our lunacy laws, 
The figure may be a little strong, but there is quite enough near. 
ness to the truth in it to account for his telling his tale, and to 
excite public gratitude when he says, “I am not going to shrunk 
—on any comfortable theory of ‘letting things alone,’ or of 
‘bygones being bygones ’—-from setting down what I think and 
what I know. I will be of some help to others, if Ican. If 
everybody thumb-twiddled under injuries, we should not advance 
much.” Our author’s story is clever and interesting, sad 
beyond measure though the subject be. There is no personal 
bitterness, and no violence or anger; indeed, the story ex- 
hibits—here and there only, and by very slight touches, it is 
true—a kindly and religious spirit. Whatever may have 
been the evidence for our author's madness when he was 
consigned to an asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity 
when he wrote this book; it is bright, calm, and to the point, 
and whether he be the best judge or not of how mad he was, he 
is certainly entitled to respectful attention when he assures Us 
positively and over and over again that though he was ill, he 
was not mad. Whether the incarceration of insane people be 
necessary for society or for the family, we will not here consider, 
but there can be no manner of doubt that, unless all conscious 
ness of the circumstances be wanting, it is a pain of the most 
acute kind to the patient. It is impossible to conceive of any- 
thing more alarming, more terrible, more calculated to inspire 
panic to a nervous, sensitive person, than the discovery that he 
is to be shut up in a lunatic asylum; and it is from persons of 
this organisation that the ranks of the asylum are recruited, 
Whatever may be the claims of society or the family circle, its 
evident that where no wrong has been committed, and therefore 
no punishment is deserved, the first claim is that of the patient 
whom we are anxious to treat. A correspondent, in one of our 
recent numbers, urges that no change should be made m the 
lunacy laws that would hinder the immediate transference of & 
patient to an asylum, on the ground that it is of the first 
importance to take the case in its early stages. We confess 
ourselves quite unable to agree with this opinion. That it 8 
true in all cases of bodily disease which time and nature art 
not likely to cure alone, we admit. But it seems to us that the 
earlier the stage in mental disease, the more questionable the 
propriety of hasty incarceration. Where the mind is only 
slightly clouded the sensitiveness will be greater in proportion, 
and removal to an asylum may be, and has, we do not doubt, 
in hundreds of cases, been precisely the terrible shock that has 
thrown the reason, already trembling on her throne, to the 
ground, and shattered it beyond hope of repair. So f ar from gum 
every facility for the easy incarceration of a lunatic—except, 
course, temporarily, in case of violent homicidal qrngun 
repeat our opinion, recently expressed in this journal, tha 
much more reliable proof should be required that the measure 
necessary and the motives pure; and that an intelliqess Se 
trate of exceptional principle and ability should examine the 
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* My Experiences in a Lunatic Asylum. By a Sane Patient, 1 vol. Lond 
Chatto and Windus, 
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idence—both of experts and of the personal medical 
ttendant of the patient and of relatives—and only sign an 
ae for detention after a most full and convincing inquiry. If 
the nerves and brain be strong enough to resist the first shock 
of separation from friends, there is still the danger, of which 
ur author speaks over and over again, from the sad and wretched 
; 4 monotonous contemplation of madness in all its forms, or 
rand the only alternative—solitude—a still greater and more irre- 
gistible influence in the direction of madness. The misery of this 
association with the mad our author describes in a number of 
very graphic passages; and common-sense with a very small 
addition of imagination, will enable us to guess at its effect on 
a delicate organisation. “ As long,” he says, “as this form of 
false imprisonment is possible, as long as scores of sane men 
and women are being maddened in private asylums, and hun- 
dreds of mad people being driven madder, insanity in England 
will not decrease.” Next to the society of the mad, in its sadly 
injurious influence on the patient, comes the indifference, the 
derision, and not unfrequently the cruelty of the attendants or 
warders. These persons, our author says, are too often taken from 
the vulgar and uneducated ranks of society, and without adequate 
care to ascertain their character and antecedents ; and he relates 
incidents that rouse the strongest indignation against the keeper, 
and the deepest pity for the patient. 

The two portions of the book which are of most importance 
tothe public—though not of most interest—are those describing 
the alarmingly easy way in which our author was deprived of 
his liberty, and those containing his suggestions as to the 
remedies for the evils of the present system. Our author never 
knew exactly by what steps the final result of lodging him in an 
asylum was accomplished ; but some facts he did ascertain :— 
“Three of the leading ‘ mad-doctors ’ of London, to whom I was 
carried in ‘ consultation,’ had pronounced me to be abundantly 
sane, though exhausted and helplessly hypochondriac, and 
hound to recover. So said my young doctor too ” (the one with 
whom he was then living), “ and when, one evening, after a fool- 
ish exhibition of desolate misery (and it was misery), the moral 
responsibility whereof, if any attach to it, I am now quite con- 
tent to lay at other doors than mine, a relative arrived, and 
without any reference whatever to the skilled men of whom I 
have spoken, ordered my instant removal to ‘another place,’ 
the same young doctor-host told me that he would never 
have sanctioned such a step; but the relative had stayed but 
five minutes, left the order, and departed for foreign lands.” 


medical ev 


“T was escorted to London from the forest by my adhesive body- 

servant, and by the young doctor whose charge I was leaving, who 
had formally certified my insanity. As I have said, he told me when 
we parted that he held the step taken to be wrong, and wished it to 
be avoided. I was ill, he thought, and needed care. I fail to see, 
ander these circumstances, how he was justified in signing the cer- 
tificate. He was young, unskilled, a stranger to me but a week or 
two before, and I had lived with his wife and family. Whether any 
pressure was put upon him I do not know, and had rather not inquire. 
It is enough for my purpose quietly to state that I am to this hour in 
the dark as to the details of the business, and that I was consigned 
toa madhouse, against his will, on the order of a doctor who did not 
believe me mad. Three authorities on lunacy had stated but a short 
time before that I was in no danger of being so. Nor was I,—till the 
madhouse made the danger.’’ 
Further on he writes :—‘ The doctors who made themselves the 
instruments of this wrong were two young village practitioners, 
who never made any study of the matter, and one of them never 
saw me but five minutes in his life.” If this account be true— 
and there is no reason for doubting it —certainly the present law 
stands condemned. That two young village apothecaries, with 
neither special knowledge of brain-disease, nor of the previous 
health or antecedents of the patient, and not old enough to possess 
the knowledge which experience gives, should hold in their hands 
the tremendous power of depriving a fellow-subject of his liberty 
on the request of a relative—whose reasons and motives ought, 
besides, to have been first subjected to the closest and severest 
scrutiny —seems to us simply monstrous. Such a miscarriage 
of justice could not take place, were a civil magistrate of prin- 
ciple and acuteness required to satisfy himself beyond doubt of 
the wisdom of the measure. 

On the question of reform, our author expresses very strongly 
the same opinion as that of our late correspondent, “ A Magis- 

trate”—namely, as to the superiority of public over private 
asylums, He says :— Let private asylums, where it is in the 
interest of the proprietors to keep the patients as long as they 
can, be swept away. I have known the enrolment of new 
Patients on their books—may the poor people be helped, and 
those who place them there forgiven !—cited with as much 





pride as that of new boys at a schoolmaster’s. Let publie 
asylums be substituted, where it is in all interests to have as 
few patients as possible, instead of as many, and to dismiss 
them as soon as may be.” Our author ‘further suggests that 
every patient should be “fully and carefully observed for a 
certain time” before confinement, and that the certificate 
authorising confinement should be “signed by two or more 
well-qualified and practised men, one of whom, at least, should 
have known the patient well and long ;” that publicity should 
“take the place of hushing-up to the fullest extent ;” that “the 
warders should be carefully selected for character and kindness ;”” 
that “severe criminal penalties should attach to every abuse of the 
reformed Lunacy law;” and every facility be given to the sufferer 
as against doctors, relations, and Commissioners. He is very 
strong against the supervision of and tampering with patients’ 
letters, and very urgent that correspondence should be free and 
assured to them, and that they should be instructed in their 
rights of appeal :—“,We were allowed to write to the Commis- 
sioners, if we found out our right. How many such letters we 
contrive to write, how many are sent if written, how many 
read if sent, how many acted upon if read, I do not know.” 
He urges, also, that relations should have free access to patients. 
The hero of this terrible little story only once saw the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy during his confinement ; on that occasion, 
one of them asked him a few insignificant questions, not to the 
point, and then they went away. Twice the same day, after 
recovering his presence of mind, he’ begged to be allowed to 
speak to them again, but it was not arranged; “ and that,” he 
says, “is all I saw of her Majesty’s Commissioners in Lunacy.” 
And yet, as a correspondent, already quoted, pointed out, it is 
because these Commissioners possess all the right of retaining 
and the doctors of first confining the patients, that the heads 
of private asylums so naturally lose the sense of responsi- 
bility, deadened, as it must inevitably be, by every motive 
of self-interest. Of the details of our author's story, we have 
not space to speak ; of the indifference, dishonesty, and cruelty 
—sometimes horrible—of attendants; of the foregone conclu- 
sions of doctors and Commissioners ; of the dishonest certificates 
of even honourable doctors, and the deliberate withholding—in 
one case for a whole month—of orders for discharge; of the 
nervous suffering, pain, and even fear, caused to the saner 
patients by those more insane; of the readiness with which 
exaggerated and misleading epithets are applied—in reports— 
to natural emotion or nervous restlessness, such as “delusions,” 
“ fits,” “violent,” “homicidal,” &c.; of the concealment of 
patients’ privileges; of the quibbles of lunacy law; and worst 
of all by far, of the cruel selfishness and desertion of friends. 
All this is told with so much sense and spirit, and almost sad 
perception of the humorous side—present even in the most 
painful events of life—that the book is much more than merely 
readable; and it is pervaded with a simple tone of sincere 
religious faith, that gives a dignity to the strain of indignation 
and reproach which is at once the impulse and reason for the book. 

The present writer has for some years had occasion to visit 
a private asylum, and has been deeply impressed by two fea- 
tures connected with them. Like a recent correspondent in 
this journal, he has been very painfully conscious of an utter 
inability to gain any satisfaction by his visits, except the very 
limited one of assuring himself that the patients are well fed. 
No suddenness or unexpectedness in visiting gets rid of the 
necessity for common courtesy and patience in waiting a short 
time for the advent of the patient,—the interval is sufficient for 
the removal of all external signs of neglect. In the worst 
cases, the patient gives no account of his treatment; in the less 
severe ones, the account is necessarily unreliable; in the best, 
a very slight sense of fear, or even awe, is enough to ensure 
silence, with the prospect of being left, in a few minutes, again in 
the power of those of whom, if of any one, he has something to 
tell. The friend is seen, visit after visit, sinking into a deeper 
and deeper imbecility, and it is impossible to judge whether 
this is the result of unkind or careless treatment by doctors or 
attendants, or by painful intercourse with fellow-patients, or is 
only the inevitable progress of incurable disease. How is any 
one to know if a doctor is all that he seems? and even if he be 
whether he have the patience and the judgment necessary to 
select attendants as trustworthy and reliable as himself? Per- 
fect publicity is the only approach to a remedy for these harass- 
ing doubts ; free intercourse, for visitors, with the other patients 
and with all the attendants. The other painful impression re- 
ferred to is this,—that the doctor's eagerness for a cure, for the 
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sake of reputation, cannot be great. If a cure be effected, it 
may never be known, since the illness is usually kept so pro- 
found a secret; or it may be effected in a family of no social 
consequence ; and in the most favourable case, the publicity of 
the cure is remote, and the chance of its securing other patients 
very distant and problematical. On the other hand, alas! the 
doctor has his £150 to £250 from each patient coming in every 
year, with a train of extras. How can human nature, with its 
usual characteristics, prefer the two unknown birds in a very 
distant and thick bush, to the very valuable one in the 
hand? The only cure for this distressing misgiving— 
scarcely, indeed, a doubt—is to do away with private 
asylums, and as far as possible to make it the interest and 
anxious care of every official in the public ones to cure and dis- 
miss as fastas possible. With public asylums only open through- 
out to the visits of the patients’ friends, who shall be entitled (at 
fixed times, of course) to converse with and question anybody 
and everybody ; with the expense borne by the public, or at the 
worst, the bare cost only paid by the patient; with the order 
for detention in an asylum only granted by a civil magistrate, 
and that only after full examination of friends of the patient, 
and of medical men skilled in the disease and well acquainted 
with the health and constitution of the sufferer—with these 
changes, we may hope, for the patient, present comfort and 
future cure, and for those to whom he is dear, freedom from the 
present unavoidable and distressing doubts. 





THE BASIS OF FAITH.* 

Tue subject of this volume is one of unflagging interest. 
Writers without end have dealt with it, and we quite expect in 
future years to see the number of such volumes as the one before 
us increase rather than diminish. The truth is it is a subject 
which we, at least, take leave to think can never be exhausted. 
Some new aspect of it will be sure to present itself, as men’s 
thoughts are widened and come under fresh influences. Whether 
the faith which in one shape or other has been so universally 
diffused, and has played such a prominent part in the history 
of mankind, has a solid ground and basis, or whether it is simply 
an airy speculation, destined sooner or later to dissolve away 
into mist, is obviously a question of supreme importance, as it 
is also one which is so many-sided and complex, that no single 
mind can adequately discuss it, or even discuss more than 
certain phases of it. 

Of late the attitude of physical science has been somewhat 
menacing to theology and morality. It is certain that there is 
a wide-spread unsettlement of belief, and that numbers of per- 
sons are very uneasy as to what the future may bring forth. It 
may be understood that such theories as Darwinism, for instance, 
areas yet by no means established; but there is a very common 
impression that those who “know best” regard them as on a 
sure, if not a very rapid, way to ultimate demonstration, and 
are persuaded in their hearts that the collapse of theology and 
faith is only a question of time. The result is that there is a 
good deal of scepticism, and we think we might add, of atheism, 
or something very nearly approaching it, in the air. Not per- 
haps that many persons, even among the educated class, are 
downright atheists or dogmatic unbelievers; but a good many, 
it is quite certain, fancy that, on the whole, modern thought is 
pointing in that direction. Most people have now some smatter- 
ing at least of science, and all are, to a certain point, familiar 
with the Evolution theory. Now the impression which that 
theory is calculated to produce is certainly not one favourable 
either to theology or morality. It seems to dispense with God, 
to begin with, and it seems to cut away the grounds for belief 
in human responsibility. We are not saying, or even wishing 
to imply, that these are at all legitimate deductions from it, but 
we can hardly be far wrong in hinting that in many minds it is 
closely associated with such negations. Hence, what in certain 
quarters people are noting with alarm, a certain relaxation in 
the old-fashioned obligations of morality, and a way of talking 
which, if it means anything, means that the faith of the past, 
on which morality was largely built, is now crumbling away. It 
is accounted rather a sign of enlightenment to talk in this 
fashion. We have heard both “young men and maidens,” on 
the strength of some acquaintance with the newest scientific 
theories, broach with an evident sense of self-satisfaction 
notions which, in the days of their parents, it would have been 
considered positively impious to suggest, The thing, of course, 

* The Basis of Faith. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1877. By Eustace 
Conder, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 








is inseparable from an age of such great mental activity as ours 
and perhaps no serious harm in the end may come of it, But 
meanwhile, we cannot help thinking that there igs much fol] 
and much foolish talk, which are temporarily mischievous Pi 
that for this the dogmatism with which new and unproved 
theories, so-called scientific, are now and then advanced % 
really responsible. ; 
We recommend this book of Mr. Conder’s very decidedly to 
the people who are apt to mistake the holding of what are called 
“advanced opinions ” for cleverness. Not indeed to them only 
we recommend it to all readers. It is a thoroughly able book. 
Mr. Conder hints in his preface that here and there he may . 
thought “ to have substituted rhetoric for logic.” He jg not, in 
our opinion, at all open to the charge. He certainly Writes 
eloquently, but he can reason closely and skilfully. We know 
that there is a class of minds which persistently refuse even to 
consider certain kinds of evidence, but then such minds ignore 
considerations and modes of reasoning which in every-day life 
they cannot put aside. These same persons speak confidently 
of our knowing this and knowing that, when as a matter of fact, 
all we know is that some ingenious writers have framed 
hypotheses on very uncertain and precarious evidence, and that, 
as the author says, these hypotheses have contrived to enlist 
fashion on their side. But as there is “ nothing new under the 
sun,” we often find that these theories, which we are told we 
must accept, on pain of being looked on by all enlightenel 
people as fools and idiots, bring us back to Lucretius and to the 
old philosophy. They may be none the worse for that, only 
they are apt to be too pompously announced. Some of them 
may be ultimately verified, and it may then be necessary for 
theology and morality too, perhaps, to take up a somewhat 
different position, and to intrench themselves within new lines, 
But of all of them, it may yet, we believe, be maintained that 
they fail to touch the grounds on which the common-sense of 
mankind—the conmunis sensus, to use the more comprehensive 
Latin phrase—has believed in the existence of a supreme original 
Mind, to which we men stand in a more or less close relation, 
It is now the fashion to identify theology with metaphysics, 
and to assume that the latter is, at any rate, dead and buried, 
This is one of the weapons wielded by physical science, or by 
some who claim to represent it. It is unmeaning nonsense, say 
some, to talk about a first cause, or about cause at all. Butin 
saying this we lay a trap for ourselves. We should have tocon- 
stitute our minds afresh, in order to emancipate ourselves from 
the idea of cause, and from the words and phrases which it has 
begotten in every language of mankind. “ Natwram expellas 
fured : We may drive away metaphysics 
with the most furious abuse, but she will come back, and laugh 
in our faces. The old “ design-argument” even is not ashamel 
to show itself once more, though we have been assured on very 
high authority that we are transcending the limits prescribed to 
us, and are, in fact, as bad as trespassers in pursuit of game, 
when we infer, as mankind has hitherto done, in one way or 
other, the existence of a supreme mind and intelligence from the 
phenomena of the universe. But who prescribed these limits, 
who says we are trespassers ? Why, of course, the philosophers, 
the men who have sounded the depths of physical science, and 
who really “ know about things.” But these very men, or some 
of them, it begins to be whispered, have a metaphysics of their 
own, and talk of the “knowable and unknowable.” They 
provoke us as much with their abstractions as Plato and the 
Schoolmen. Science deals, they say, exclusively with the 
“knowable,” and has no room for miracle or for mystery, under 
which category, so they imply, falls the idea of a supreme 
As Mr. Conder says, this is the language of a modern Canute, 
We cannot draw these hard-and-fast lines, or if we do, We 
entangle ourselves in unforeseen difficulties. If, as he argues, 
we are to give its full meaning to the word “ experience,” we may 
fairly and reasonably say that the knowledge of a supreme 
mind comes within its range. We need not quarrel with the 
saying of Anaxagoras, that “mind (vos) arranged all things, 
or even with the opening sentence of a very old and well-known 
book. ; 
On the evolution theory, Mr. Conder has much to say which 
may well be pondered. That theory is, of course, very power 
fully influencing our thought in a number of directions, in many; 
perhaps, of which we are hardly distinctly conscious. - 
tendency is supposed to be towards a disintegration of our 
beliefs. ‘This, Mr. Conder endeavours to show, is not exact 
its logical result, though at first Jsight it appears to conflict 
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yery decidedly with the design-argument. That argument, if 
fall justice is to be done to it, ought, in Mr. Conder’s view, to 
appeal not merely to our intellect, but also to that “ larger and 
faller portion of our nature in which faith has its root. Anom- 
lies in the universe may indeed be inexplicable on the Christian 
hypothesis, but the question is whether they outweigh the posi- 
tive evidence for our belief in a supreme mind and benevolent 
urpose. On this point there is, it must be allowed, room for 
Terence of opinion. Some sensitive minds—that, for instance, 
of the late Mr. Mill —will always be staggered by the anomalies, 
and though anxious to believe the best, will be sorely perplexed. 
Perhaps for such minds Mr. Conder has not yuite enough sym- 
pathy, though as a disputant he strikes us as thoroughly desirous 
to be fair. He has put the argument for design to a great 
extent into a new dress, in which we certainly think it makes a 
good figure. It may be a question whether he is equally suc- 
cessful in his attempt to make the importance now attached to 
the theory of “natural selection” ridiculous. But, as he puts 
it, there certainly is ‘an incongruity,” he adds, hardly short of 
Indicrous, “ between the suggested cause and the actual results.” 
Only, while we smile, we must remember that this view finds 
favour with many eminent men of science, who are perfectly 
well able to take care of it and of themselves. What can we 
say, asks our author, about metals and gases; there is no 
“struggle of life’ among them, no “survival of the fittest” 
among molecules ? The theory, in fact, simply traces a process 
within certain limits, and leaves a large field in which the old 
design-argument must still find place. If we have any proofs 
or indications of the control of a supreme intelligence in any 
quarter, these cannot be pushed aside by any theory as to the 
process by which things came to be as they are. Evolutionists 
are apt to suggest the idea that their new discovery has quite 
exploded theology. They seem to want to substitute the idea of 
process for that of cause, and to forbid us to ask questions about 
this last, because it belongs te their realm of the “ unknowable.” 
Thus it is that some of them will lug in metaphysics again, which 
intheologians is such adeadly sin, The truth would seem to be 
that their theory leaves the evidence of the existence of a 
If we deny such a 
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supreme mind very much where it was. 
mind, we have to fall back on words and expressions which, 
when analysed, seem to be equivalents for it, or else hopelessly 
unmeaning. 

The portion of the volume devoted to what the author calls 
“the voice from heaven” and to Jesus will, perhaps, as the least 
abstruse, be found the most interesting. It is ground which has 
often been traversed before, but none the less has Mr. Conder an 
evident right to carry us over it again; and he is, indeed, an ex- 
cellent companion. Judaism, he argues, in its highest aspects 
could hardly have been evolved out of the unaided genius of the 
Hebrew people, which had a strong tendency towards a much 
more sensual and a much coarser idolatry than that of the 
Greeks and Romans. Here the results attained seem to demand 
the presence and control of a higher and diviner mind. The 
history of the Jews proves how little capacity they had for 
refined spiritual ideas, How, then, are we to explain that vital 
unity of those books of the Old Testament, which has always 
been felt and confessed? How, indeed, asks Mr. Conder, 
without resorting to the idea of revelation, which seems to 
force itself on us in this connection, just as the idea of a 
supreme mind does in connection with the universe? If this 
can be said with any truth of Judaism, can it be maintained 
that the ideas which form the “ backbone ” of Christianity could 
have been evolved spontaneously from the unaided human 
mind? Can they be explained without the presence of a new 
element? This is the question Mr. Conder discusses in his 
chapter on Jesus, for whose appearance, he argues, “there is 
nothing to account, in his own or in the preceding ages.” Here, 
again, the evolution theory, as applied to history, has tried to 
furnish an explanation, with which, by this time, many of us 
are tolerably familiar. There is a wide-spread and perhaps a 
growing notion that Jesus and his teaching were the natural 
outcome of a certain crisis in the world’s history, and that we 
can dispense with any belief in the presence of some special 
Supernatural power exerting itself at the time. The question 
18 one of extreme complexity, and more, probably, remains to be 
said about it. But meanwhile we recognise in Christianity a 
unique phenomenon, which implies a serious gap and deficiency 
mm the theory we have referred to. he phrase “ morality 
touched by emotion” is an admirable one, but it cannot in the 
least explain the leading Christian ideas and the progress they 





made. We must beware of “intellectual formulas.” Out of 
decay—* national, social, and moral decay ’—came forth, says 
Mr. Conder, “ three imperishable ideas,—universal brotherhood, 
liberty of conscience, an unalterable morality based on love to 
God.” These, he adds, are the “ most animating ideas of the 
present.”” What is the conclusion to be drawn? This is the 
question many are anxiously asking. Mr. Conder’s answer, if 
not a complete one—that, we must not expect—is well worth 
considering. 

We think Dissenters ought to be proud of Mr. Conder. His 
book will, we doubt not, be read in many circles. It is an 
eloquent and well-reasoned defence of Christian Theism. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for March. (George Bell and Sons.)— 
Grown people need not despise this thoughtful little periodical, though 
it be especially meant for youngones. “ Mother Molly ’’ increases in 
interest ; and besides this, there is abundance to interest. Indeed, if 
possible, this number is almost too instructive. “ The Dog in History ’’ 
is exhaustive, but more like an encyclopeedia article than a paper for 
young people. We should like to find Awnt Judy a little lighter and 
more amusing than it is this month. The verses are an improvement 
on former poetry, but still halt a little in theirrhythm. The “ Alpha- 
betical Gardening Proverbs” are admirable, and claim particular 
attention just now. 

Canada under the Administration of the Earl of Dufferin. By 
George Stewart, jun. (Sampson Low and Co.) The History of the 
Administration of the Right Hon. Frederick Temple, Earl of Dufferin. 
By William Legge. (Lovell Printing and Publishing Co., Montreal ; 
G. M. Adam, Toronto.)\—We do not feel disposed to attempt the 
ungracious task of comparing these two volumes. Each of them 
is worthy of the subject with which both of them deal. The second, 
it will have been noticed, is of purely Canadian origin, having becn 
both written and published within the Dominion. It is the more 
complete and copious of the two, showing nine hundred very 
closely-printed pages, to a number in its rival less by about a fourth. 
No one, however, can reasonably complain of the undue brevity 
of Mr. Stewart’s book. Indeed, we may be pardoned the sug- 
gestion that though these stately volumes have doubtless their 
proper function in filling a place on the drawing-room table 
or the library-shelf, a volume which a reader of no more than 
average strength could hold in his hand would not be unacceptable. 
To the general public, which does not feel disposed or competent to 
pronounce an opinion on Canadian politics, the most interesting ani! 
valuable part of the two volumes will be the speeches delivered by 
Lord Dufferin. The speaker has been kind enough to revise the 
reports for each work. <A separate collection of these, from which, 
if a selection must be made, some of less importance and simply 
local interest might be left out, would be very welcome. If we 
remember aright, some such collection was made of the speeches de- 
livered by Lord Carlisle, when he was Lord-Lieutenant of Treland. 
He, too, had a singularly felicitous way of expressing himself, and 
frequently contrived to say on some passing and even trivial occa- 
sion words worthy of permanent record. The nature of his office 
scarcely gave him the opportunity of making sach statesmanlike 
orations as Lord Dufferin delivered, as that, for instance, which he 
made in British Columbia, on the great Railway question. But in 
other respects, the two speakers may be fitly classed together. Lord 
Dufferin’s speeches are always pleasant to read, even when 
the subject is of small and remote importance. Among the 
greater speeches, is one delivered at the Toronto Club dinner. 
How happy is this!—‘‘ More than once [in the United States 
I was addressed with the playful suggestion that Canada should 
unite her fortunes with those of the Great Republic. To these 
suggestions, I invariably replied by acquainting them that in 
Canada we were a democratic people; that nothing would content 
us, unless the popular will could exercise an immediate and complete 
control over the Executive of the country; that the Ministers who 
conducted the Government were but a Committee of Parliament, 
which was itself an emanation from the constituencies ; and that mo 
Canadian would be able to breathe freely, if he thought that the 
persons administering the affairs of his country were removed beyon:! 
the supervision and control of our legislative assemblies.” Of 
course, there is another side to all this, but it is very well put. To 
take this specimen of quite another sort of oratory, where the 
speaker describes his progress :—‘‘ There was an arch of cheeses, an 
arch of salt, an arch of wheels, an arch of hardware, stoves, and pots 
and pans; an arch of sofas, chairs, and household furniture ; an arch 
of ladders, laden with firemen, in their picturesque costumes; on 
arch of carriages, an arch of boats, a Free-trade arch, a Protectionist 
arch, an arch of children, and last of all, an arch,—no, not an arch, 
but a celestial rainbow, of lovely young ladies...... One town, not 
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content with fulfilling its splendid programme of processions, fireworks, 
and illuminations, concluded its reception by the impromptu conflagra- 
tion of half a street; and when the next morning I thought it my 
duty to condole with the authorities on their misfortune, both the 
owner of the property and the mayor assured me, with the very 
heroism of politeness, that the accident would produce a great 
improvement in the appearance of the place.’’ 


The Leavenworth Case: a Lawyer’s Story. By Anna Katharine 
Green. (G.P. Putnam and Sons, New York.)—It seems to us a 
defect in this story, that the very beginning of it gives a tolerably 
plain hint of the end. It at once occurs to the reader that the man 
who brings the news of the crime is himself the criminal. If the 
first interview between the secretary and the lawyer had been made 
perfectly neutral, and not permitted to furnish any indications of the 
fact, the very skilful efforts which the writer makes to keep the 
reader’s mind in suspense, and to shift the burden of suspicion from 
one to another, would have had much more effect. Compression, too, 
might have been applied, with much benefit. How many of Poe’s 
marvellous tales could be put into this volume! Still, The Leaven- 
worth Case is a meritorious effort. 
Monetary Frauds and Extortions ; Safe Investments, §c. By Axford 
Packer. (Hamilton and Adams.)—We commend this little book to our 
readers. The author deserves credit for his plain-speaking. People 
who think they can invest safely at more than 5 per cent. are, he shows 
very clearly, fools; and those who tempt them are, for the most part, 
knaves. The book ought to open the eyes of the credulous, though 
as to this, we dare not be sanguine. The public are apt to be both 
greedy and gullible. It seems that they have thrown away 
five hundred and forty millions in foreign loans to worthless States, 
such as Honduras and Costa Rica. But the book, if it does not warn, 
will at least amuse. Every variety of ingenious fraud is unmasked. 
There is the servant who is lured into putting her savings intoa business 
on the strength of which Mr. Figs or Mr. Souchong launches out into a 
country house and a four-wheeler, amid the admiration of his neigh- 
But “ things not being what they seem,” the unlucky lender 
finds herself ultimately a creditor, destined to receive a shilling in the 
pound. There is a good story of a Scripture-reader of inventive 
genius, who perpetrated a seriesof frauds on poor people by represent- 
ing himself as the agent of the “ Christian Mutual Friendly Society,” 
which after many transformations was metamorphosed to the “ Royal 
Elizabethan Accouchement Society.” Mr. Packer describes several simi- 
lar achievements of master-minds inimposture. He gives many sensible 
suggestions as to how money may be invested safely and profitably ; 

, and to the industrial classes and small capitalists he recommends 
building societies, which, if well managed, ought, he says, to be able 
Lo pay their members five per cent. But investment in these societies 
requires considerable judgment on the part of the investor. Post- 
Office Saving-banks can hardly be recommended, as they allow a 
needlessly low rate of interest. Persons of limited means will often 
do well to purchase their residence, if their occupation is not likely 
to necessitate change of locality. Mr. Packer’s book is worth read- 
ing, and his counsels furnish many salutary and much-needed 
warnings. 

Memoirs of Bishops Jolly and Gleig. By the Rev. W. Walker, M.A. 

(D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—We complain so often of the wearisome 
length of biographies, that it is the merest justice to bestow emphatic 
praise on a biographical work that is neither wearisome nor long. Mr. 
Walker has compressed within the limits of a very moderate-sized 
volume of between three and four hundred pages the story of two 
lives well worthy of being related ; and this story he has told in quite 
sufficient detail, leaving an impression on the reader which wants 
Bishop Jolly, of Moray, was a 
student and a recluse, a man who, had he belonged to the Roman 
communion, might have received the honour of canonisation. Bishop 
Gleig, while possessing unusual culture and large attainments, was 
a man of action and a keen controversialist. It was well to put the 
two pictures together. The men were contemporaries, they were 
both Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, a communion which 
did not obtain the boon of toleration (though actual persecution had 
passed away) till they had reached middle life. Both had characters 
worth studying, and both, we may say, have been singularly happy 
in finding a candid and discriminating biographer. Curions inci- 
dental touches are given of a side of Scottish life of which little is 
heard. How many Englishmen are there who are aware that as late 
as the middle of the last century the Scottish Episcopalians had 
their chapels burnt down, if this could be done without injuring other 
property ; or failing this, had to pay for their being pulled down ? 
Of course there were reasons. They were obstinate Jacobites, a 
faith which they did not abandon till the end of the century ; even 
then there were not a few who received the name of King George in 
the prayers with very indecorous manifestations of disapproval. 
And they had had their day. 
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neither vividness nor completeness. 


Our English Bible: its Translations and Translators. 
Stoughton, D.D. 


By John 
(The Religious Tract Society.) —This is an excellent 





popular account of the subject, written by one who has the qualificg 


tions (always wanted, though not always forthcoming), for the produc. 
tion of popular accounts, and much more for the more Complete treat. 
ment of asubject. Dr. Stoughton begins with noticing the partial trang. 
lations and paraphases of early days, correcting some popular miscon. 
ceptions on this subject ; deals at length with Wycliffe’s Version, with 
the work of Tyndall and his contemporaries and successors, with the 
preparation of the Authorised Version (his account of which jg par. 
ticularly good), and completes his subject with a notice of the labours 
of the Revision Companies. We know of no similar work which 
surpasses Dr. Stoughton’s in the choice and arrangement of its 
materials. 


New Epirions.—Dean Church republishes Dante: an Essay 
(Macmillan), published originally in the “ Christian Remembrancer,” 
in 1850, and reprinted four years afterwards in a volume of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” To this has been appended a translation, executed 
by Mr. F. C. Church, of the treatise De Monarchia, the curious inter. 
est of which, as setting forth the great poet’s views on abstract 
politics, claims for it the reader’s attention. Dean Church, in hig 
essay, had compared, or rather contrasted it with the “Du Pape ” of 
De Maistre. Miss Kathleen O’Meara’s admirable book, Frederic 
Ozanam: his Life and Works (C. Kegan Paul), which we reviewed 
fully on its first appearance, appears in a second edition, with a pre. 
face by Cardinal Manning, this preface being a review written on the 
book when it first appeared. The Ingoldsby Letters (1858-1878), 
on the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rey. J, 
Hildyard, 2 vols. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), appear in a 
“ fourth collective edition, revised and enlarged.’’ Dr. Hildyard takes 
up the position that the Book of Common Prayer is semi-Popish, and 
needs to be thoroughly purified. Perhaps this work might have been 
accomplished three centuries ago. We wish to make amends to 
a little book neglected at its first appearance, though not left un. 
read,—Memorials of T. G. Godfrey-Faussett. (James Parker.) Mr, 
Faussett was an accomplished antiquary and scholar, born in 1829, 
and cut off in 1877 by a disease which had long disabled his body, 
though it had left his mind fresh, vigorous, and clear. This little 
volume contains a brief memoir, giving a picture of life which no 
one that has looked on it will ever forget; and some hymns, most 
of them translations into Latin rhymed verse. This art, the diffi- 
culty of which no one knows who has not tried it, Mr. Faussett exer- 
cised with singular skill and success. The material did not, indeed, 
always suit the instrument. The grave thoughtfulness of “Lead, 
kindly Light,’’ which is really not a hymn, wholly loses its identity ; but 
such a piece as Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s “‘O Lord of heaven, 
and carth and sea,’’ is admirably rendered. Here are three stanzas 


of it:— 











“ Te favente, ver renidet, 
Fruges, flores, terra videt; 
Tuum est quod messis ridet, 

Qui largiris omnia. 
Tibi, quod sunt pax salusque, 
Vita bona, grates usque 
En debemus, dabimusque, 
Qui largiris omnia. 
Tibi, quod redemti stamus, 
Gratiam, caelum quod speramus, 
Rursus, Pater, quid reddamus, 
Qui largiris omnia.” 





A Marriage of Conscience. By Arthur Sketchley (George Rose). 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) ‘Mrs. Brown’? made “Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley’s’’ fame, and “ Mrs. Brown,’’ one form under many names, 
furnishes all that is amusing in his novels. The plot of this story is 
of the most conventional kind of surprise, if that can be called a 
“surprise”? which the least imaginative of novel-readers must have 
foreseen from the beginning. Of course the young lad, who is 
evidently so much superior to his station, turns out to be the right 
heir; the real marvel is that so very admirable a young gentleman 
could have really belonged to so very worthless afamily. Before his 
real character is discovered, he is much indebted to certain humble 
friends,—hence, Mrs. Brown. It is only fair to say that the young 
Marchioness is drawn with some kind of vigour. But it is puzzlingto 
think how so right-minded and sensible a person could have been de- 
veloped out of the very worldly young woman, by the mere process of 
marrying a disagreeable old man for his money and title. The writer 
spices his work with a certain malice against all religious communities 
not within the Roman obedience. Beyond this, there is positively 
nothing to call for notice——A Sicilian Legacy ; ov, the Journey of @ 
Quartette. By Kate Ross. 2 vols. (Remington.) This is really the 
description of a Continental tour, with a very slight spice of incident, 
and a more liberal allowance of love-making. Beyond saying that 
the dialogue is fairly lively and natural, we cannot praise Miss Ross's 
book. Popplewags, by Chrome (S. Tinsley), is the tale of a young 
lady’s fortunes, exceedingly improbable, but not without some 
humour. 

Messrs. Stanford send us Political Maps of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, coloured so as to show at a glance the counties 
and boroughs that are represented by Liberals, Conservatives, and 
Home-ralers. 
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The BLUEBELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. 
sated _lilustrated, permanent price 2s each, complete. 
OUSIN SIDNEY. By E. C. Traicr, Author of “ Gerard 
/ Marston's Wife,” &c., with I) 
and the Series will henceforth be continued each alternate month. 


rPHE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS, in Half- 

crown complete Volumes, monthly, clear type, well illustrated, and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth. WOODSTOCK, with 32 Illus rations (eight full-page), now 
Iso being issued, half-bound extra, price 3s 6d per volume. 


ustrations by T. M. Lindsay, is now ready; 


Novels is now appearing, bound in cloth, price 23 6d. 


“BLUEBELL,” by M. Bra mston, with Illustrations by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., is 





z . In Monthly Parts, price 1s; Part XII. now ready. 
UR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associations. 
The current number contains views of Carnarvon Castle, the Pass of 
Llanberis, and Llyn Ogwen, with Descriptive Notes. This Part completes the First 
Volume, and includes a Title-page and Index to the whole. Cloth cases, lettered 
a eseseeeeee(Trlibner) 2/6 | in gold, for binding the Twelve Parts, can now be obtaived, price ls 6d. 
| MAncus WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT 
TERM will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 








LADY is anxious to recommend a 

First-rate GERMAN GOVERNESS. Thorough 
English, French, Italian, and Music. Salary, 100 
Guineas, Address Mrs. WESTLAKE, 16 Oxford 
Square, London, W. 


ADY SECRETARY WANTED, by 
the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants. Salary, £100a year. Hours, 10 to5 
daily. Apply to the HON. SECRETARY, by letter 
only, 7 Great College Street, Westminster. 
RIVATE SECRETARY, or other- 
wise.—An Experienced Gentleman, possessing 
literary proclivities and a knowledge of Shorthand, 
desires Re-engagement as above. Good correspondent. 
Highest Testimonials. — Address, SECRETARIAL, 
Beaver's Library, Greenwich. 


SSISTANT-MASTERSHIP 
WANTED, not in a Private School, by an 
Oxford Man, in Low Honours, wishful for hard work. 
Well recommended, and with experience (not recent 
experience) in Class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 
minor consideration. Address, “ W.,” 17 Granville 
Square, W 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—Three Scholarships tenable for 3 years, and 
of the value of 80 guineas, £45, and £35 a year respec- 
tively, will be offered for competition at the JUNE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. Information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 


EV. H. LUMB, M.A., Rector of 
Kirkbride, Silloth, Cumberland (small country 

rish), bas three vacancies for young gentlemen at 

ter. Preparatory to public schools. Spaci 














LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Science Scholar 
ships. Nine or more open to Competition at Mid- 
summer, 1879; value from £25 to £50 a year, which 
may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year, 
in cases of scholars who require it.—Further par- 
ticulars from the HEAD MASTER or SECRET ARY, 
the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HANOVERIAN LADY, who has 


resided for several years in first-class families 
in Paris and London, intends to return home after 





EASTER, taking with her Three or Four Young | 


English Ladies wishing to acquire the German Lan- 
guage.—Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. GLAD- 
STONE, Hawarden. Address, Friiulein Schmalhaus, 
Solna, Roehampton. 


QTATISTICAL SOCIETY. — The! 


kK Fifth Ordinary Meeting of the present Session 
will be held on Tuesday, the 18th instant, at the 
Society's Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London; when a paper will be read on “ The 
Colony of Victoria, its Progress and Present Position.” 
By H. H. Hayter, Esq., Government Statist of Vic- 
toria. The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 
interested in the subject of the paper may apply to | 
the Assistant-Secretary for cards of admission. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1879.— 

A Course of Six Lectures on “The RELIGION 
of EGYPT” (in continuation of the Course on “ The 
RELIGIONS of INDIA,” delivered last year by | 
Professor MAX MULLER), will be delivered by P. | 
LE PAGE RENOUF, Esq., at the STEIN WAY HALL, | 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square (for- 
merly known as ‘‘ The Quebec Institute"), at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, on the following days, viz.:—Thurs- 
day, 24th April; Thursday, Ist May; Thursday, 8th 
May; Thursday, 15th May; Thursday, 22nd May; 
Thursday, 29th May. 

Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by | 
ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of atten4- 
ing the Lectures are requested to send their Names | 
and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than 5th April, and as soon as possible after that date | 
— will be issued to as many persons as the Hall 
wil late 











house, most healthily situated on a hill overlooking 
Solway Firth. Climate (dry and bracing) registered 
same temperature as Worthing, on South Coast. 
Capital playground. 

Y nls Ty ta 4 
Soctery for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. BAIN, LU.D. 

The First of a SERIES of DISCUSSIONS on Pro- 
fessor Bain’s Work “ Education as @ Science" will be 
on “Memory,” opened by Rey. R. H. Quick, M.A., at 
the Committee-room, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on Wednesday, 19th inst , at7 o'clock. Teachers 
and others interested in Education are invited. For 
cards and further particulars, application should be 
made to the Hon. Sec., C. H. LARE, Esq., B.A. London, 

Withernden,” Caterham Valley. 


OSNIAN and HERZEGOVINIAN 
FUGITIVES and ORPHAN RELIEF FUND. 
~Admivistered by Miss IRBY and Miss JOHNSTON. 
; e already returned fugitives are dying in numbers 
: Starvation and exposure. Regular distributions of 
ton given to upwards of 6,000 across the frontier, 
— = Cccasionai help to others. Over 150 orphans 
i estitute children maintained at school. Help 
Seno ran than ever. Donations received at 
te an VININGS and CO.’s Bank, 215 Strand; 
Steen “1 eel JOBNSTON, Esq, 158 Leadenhall 











Persons | 


| health must be sound and good. 


( Ae reasces COLLEGE, NEW 
ZEALAND. 





The Board of Governors invite Applications from 


| graduates of the University of Oxford or Cambridge, 


who would be willing to undertake the PROFESSOR- 
SHIP in the College above mentioned. 
The Professorship will comprise the teaching of the 
Greek and Latin languages, Literatures, and Histories. 
The Professor will be paid a salary of £700 per 
annum, and he will be entitled to receive fees from 


| students attending bis Classes, such fees to be tixed by 


the Board. 

The Board reserves to itself the power of termin- 
ating the engagement by twelve months’ notice. If 
the engagement be determined by the Board within 


| ten years from first appointment, the sum of £300 will 


be paid to the Professor. In case of misconduct, the 
Board will retain the right of dismissing the}]Professor, 
without notice and without compensation. 

He will be allowed £150 for the expenses of his 
passage to the Colony. 

The Professor will not be allowed to take private 
pupils, nor to engage in any other professional pur- 
suit. 

The following qualifications are po oe :—Age 
of applicants must be between 23 and 35 years, aud 
A first-class in the 
final classical schools at Oxford, or a first-class ia the 
classical tripos at Cambridge. 

The Rev. B. Jowett, Oxford; Professor Seeley, Cam- 
bridge; Professor Blackie, Edinburgh; and T. W. 
Maude, Esq., formerly a member of the Board of Gov- 


| ernors, have been jointly entrusted with the selection 


of the Professor. 

The applicant who may be selected will be required 
to enter into a written agreement for the due fulfilment 
of his undertaking. 

Full power is reserved to decline all or any of the 
applications. 

pers are to be made by letter only, accom- 
panied by testimonials and statement of age, addressed 
onor before the 15¢/ day of Apri! next, to T. W. Maude, 
Esq., 28 Sylvester Terrace, Walthamstow. 7 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply\to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘I RUSTRES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 


E, Lord put Justice, 0 .P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Eszq., late Taxing Master in Chancery 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1373:~ 





Existing Assurances.............+ £4,821,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .....000cereeeeee 655,000 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid 8,008,000 











Annual Rev: secessoesee £220,000 

Assurance Fund.........00+..00 eaanpescene see 1,682,695 

Share Capital, fully subscribed...., evcesece see eee 1,000,000 
(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Goverament 


Schedules.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 p2r £1,000 policy. 


Parliamentary Acc »unts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and ful! information wil be forwarded on 


application to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


HER WORLD AGAINST a LIE: a Novel. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,” &c. 
Morning Post.—‘ Eminently dramatic...... Sure to command a large sale.” 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Emily Grace 


HARDING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Scotsman.—" It is impossible to read ‘ A Mountain Daisy 
Morning Post.—‘ The charm which the story undot ; 
from the contemplation of the life of a pure and lovable girl in its relation to 
those about ber...... The author may be justly congratulated on a legitimate success.” 


——————_____. 


10 SouTHAMPToN SrreEr, Srranp, March 15, 1879 
’ . 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


fictional diet.” 


MY FRIEND 


JAMES GIBBS, 


* without enjoyment.” 
)tedly possesses arises 





Sunday Times.—“It is always a treat, in these days of sensation, to come 


across a novel at once amusing and harmiess, and 
these qualities. 


FLEMMING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Academy.—*“ At once recalls ‘A Nile Novel’ to mind. Like that clever story, 
it is of American authorship, and its scene lies chielly in Egypt, while its char- 


acters are Europeans and Americans.” 
Athenseum,—“ There is much 


it follows that his book must have no smal! merit.” 


The LADY of TREFERNE. By Harriet S. 


HILL. 3 yols., 3ls 6d. 


‘AM 
Without approaching to insipidity, it sets f t a 
of every-day life, which leads to some sufficiently interestiug situations....,.‘A 
Mountain Daisy’ cannot fail to prove a general favourite.” 


CUPID and the SPHINX. By Harford 








intain Daisy’ uuites 
th a healthy story 


e 





Wishes. By Davus. 


freshness about ‘Cupid and the Sphinx.’ | 
Though Cairo aud the Nile are not quite new ground, they have not much been 
used by novelists, and Mr. Flemming shows that there is much to be made out of 
them...... When he can also write with vigour and good-taste, as Mr. Flemming does, 


OUR VICAR. 


Author of “ Meg,”’ &c. 





Athenzeum.—“A girl in her teens could not do better th: 
readable and inoffensive stories like ‘ Violet Mortimer.’” 


B.C.L. 3 vols., 31s 6d 


‘HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


VIOLET MORTIMER. By Frances Noble: 


An have recourse to 


Scotsman.—“ The story is one of true love, which flows on ye 

smoothly through two-thirds of the tale, when the truth of the o} a, brightly and 
with a vengeance. There are a simplicity aud quiet feminine grace of trea 
which make the book pleasant reading, as a change from more highly pee} 


d adage is veritieg 


and MY WIFE. By Hemy 


3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Foy 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Scotsman.—‘“‘ The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel with 
plenty of interest, apart from its political and ecclesiastical peculiarities,” ’ 


STONEDELL LODGE. 


Spencer Biro, Author of “ Harrington.” 


By Frederick 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Wynter Frore Knight, 


3 vols. 


(Nearly ready, 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





| Pdicsiatad M.— HAMLET, Every | B R Oo O K 9 S 
Evening, 7.30. 


if YCEUM.—HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
4 IRVING. 


T YCEUM,—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
lu ae TERRY. 


YCEUM.—HAMLET, Every 
J Evening, 7.30. Box-office open 10 to 5 ; Carriages 
atll. 
HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited), 326 Regent Street, 
London, W., (nearly opposite the Polytechnic.) 
Gentlemen's Outfitting Department.—Shareholders 
are informed that this Department was opened for 
business on Monday, the 17th ult. 
The Ladies’ Dress Department is fast approaching 
completion, AND WILL BE OPENED ON THE 20TH INST 


TPHE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited), 326 Regent Street, 
London.—In consequence of numerous applications 
for the privilege of purchasing goods from this 
Association (which is 
their families), the Directors have resolved to continue 
to ALLOT SHARES for a short time. By securing 
Shares with the Bonus Privileges explained in the 
Prospectus, Shareholders will ultimately hold their 
shares fiee of cost. Applications to be made to the 
Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOMB, £214,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, te Local | 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


N\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 




















Annual Income ., £279,000 
ASSUrance Fund .ocrccccccccccsccccceces . £2,181 ,000 
Bonus added to Policies in January, 1877 57,000 
Total Claims by Death paid..........cesese0s 7,000 
Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses..... ‘ 75,000 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
CrepiT of half the first five 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specitied age. 
_ INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 
The FirTy-FOURTH ANNUAL 


the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTULIFFE, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


limited to shareholders and | 


DAILY !! | 


Annual Premiums | , 





SEWING 


COTTONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Medal 





LIST OF AWARDS. | 
Gola Medal, Paris, 187s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
and Award, Philadelphia, 

1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON, 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World 





BRA VAI 


Used in every Hospital.) 


FOR AN EMIA, 


S’ 1 R O N 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) [Recommended by all Physicians. 
DEBILITY, 


EXHAUSTION, &. 


BRAVAIS' IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid ; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhooa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach; itis 


besides the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTE. 
General Depot in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opera), and at all Chemists. 


Beware of dangerous imitations,and see that the trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
| —$ Idol Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


London Office 





_ of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated hy Royal Charter, 1347. 

Heap Orrice—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee eee «+» £625,000 
Reserve Fund ... oe ee «ee 200,000 

DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
cent. per annum. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 


a LE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..,.....ccevesecscosesees £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

- Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE S¢ ICLETY, 
| FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








| Assets on December 3lst, 1878 .£5,515,730 






Income for the year 1878 ....... on 486,479 

; Amount paid in claims to December 31st 
SEERA EEE TO 11,938,456 

te Reversiouary Bonuses hitherto 
| GOI scsucaisncceasiastisubanvnanddieksniabiaasesiven 5,523,138 





| The expenses of management (including commis- 
| sion) are under 4} per cent, of the annual income. 

| Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
| Spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
| which are materially lower for young lives than 
| heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
| limits of free travel and residence; and tothe reduced 


PORT just issued,and | rates of extra premium. 


Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 





| FHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarl 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurauces effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-ciasees 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

| CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

| Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd 4,000 4, yy ove 100,000 


» 4&1 prem. 
[aed , £223 « 4,000, “oe ae 
ite » 2 wa 4,000 4 - a peo 
| 5th eee 4,000 ,, oe“ 


pis 
Total...... 20,000 Total ...... £500,00 
Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share ptt 
| mium, are in course of allotment. 
Reserve Fund upwards of £25,000. 
Various profitable Resales have been made. is 
The present Premium has been fixed to place 00 
fair level the old Shareholders and present ntrants. 
The Premium on the Seventh Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the theo 
existing Shareholders, having in view the cons! 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 
Estates purchased, 121, for £546,783. 
Shareholders, 1,794. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER OENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Applicatio 


about the House Prop< rty and Investment Compsay, 
} apply to ' W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
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a 
pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, | 


USSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately ov the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post fre 
only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 





of 57 GREAT R 


lains the 
which o=P (Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


| 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed im the con- | 

of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam giad to hear | 

ree ee obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- | 
that Peecietty. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 


= reo Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. | 


oR AM E R’S 
p 











stadia atinall 





ARE OF THREE KINDS :— | 
The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble — —_ oie one 25 to 34 gs. 
with reverberating brass bridge ... _ asa 42 to 50 gs. 





matinee Trichord throughout 50 to 60 gs, 
From the volume, purity, anc dc harming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and durability 
i 
! 


of the mechanism, these 12 Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


CRAMER 


16 Moorgate Street; 


J. 


treet ; 


B. and CO., 


201 Regent § 35 Churcl 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the prince 
throxghout the country. 


WILLS’ 
“ WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a 
sad min's Cordia!, a wakeful mau’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”"—KINGSLeEY's Westward H/o! 


Street, Pista 


Music-sellers 





“WESTWARD 


HO!” 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wat Lignts AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


*ACTORY AND SHOW-R( “i BROAD STREET. 
15 OXFORD STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM: MANU 
LONDON: SHOW- 


STOVES for ENTRANCE. HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’ s STOVES, on the Slow- Combustion Principle, for heating large 


or smail areas with c] 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fre; and to burn night and day, if required. 
PEIRCE’S PYRO- PNEU RATIO STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh 


fire, ascending or descending fi 


DR. ARNOTT'S SLOW- “COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


ROOM'S, 








warm-air supply, open 


PEDESTAL TILE acoven, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
LUSTR ATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES 


. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
_Excoller nt Quality. 


|The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


} 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON 





KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


ee 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHks, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


B 


| advantages. 
| mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 


| Prepared by GOODALL, 


| to every household, and an in 





Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 

and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM andGOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 
Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, aud Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational 
Excellent ‘shops and market. For infor- 
| Bath, 31 Gay Street, 
2a. 1 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
| G00b: ALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 





HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 
WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce mates the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 


Bottles, 6d, ls, and 2s each. 
BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


VYOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
I THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
estimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
| packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 53 tius 
| Prepare a by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
NOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
‘ Delicious to Plum Pudding. aia 

VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

JU Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

YOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rica. 


{\OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 


, Delicious to all kinds of Froit. -_ 
YOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

LA Delicious to all kinds of Puddings — oe 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
FT Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


-"" IDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to everything 
(+ MODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

FT Delicious alone. 

NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 64 and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. 
White-Horse Street, Leeds. 








In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupte} a NEW LABEL, bearing 
ther siguature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
bagi fro gerne SAUCE, 

Sold 
Wholesale Crosse 


end without which none is genuine. 
by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 


and BLACKWELL, London, an Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in “auces throughout the 
world 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and ©O.. Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
3elfast; or at their London Offices.4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C, 


GOLD MED AL, PARIS. 
“MPHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Giold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEval., PRIS. 
7RY’ S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PULPARED COCOA, 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard, 

“No more delicious, re:reshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever beeu manufactured. '— 
Morni ost. 
VikY REMARKABLE 
EFFECTS of 


REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are t+ 


AMPLOUGH’S YRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and «ing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. fx: «lieut, refreshing, and in- 


vigorating to the constitu Sold by Chemists. 

NAFETY for STREET DOORS.— 

CHUBB'S PATEN: :.ATCHES, with small and 

neat keys. Patent Firea | Chief-Resisting Safes, all 

sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. rice list sent free.— 

CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


K 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY.’ ieELAND 
| IN 


NOTICE.—The Price of the Surplus Copies of the Best Edition 


of Mrs. Brassey’s “ Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam’ ” 
duced to Nine Shillings. Many other Books of general 2 
interest aie also reduced in price, or offered for the first time, 
in the New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE. <A New Edition of Works of the Best Authors, in 
Ornamental Bindings, for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Draw- 


postage tie 2 On application. 


Mupie's Senect Liprary (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


. } 
is now re- 


PAPER 


Sample 





HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


BEDROOM 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


aE 


Now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


AND THE HOLY SEE 
THE MIDDLE-AGES. 


By WILLIS NEVINS. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent G 
HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS, Dublin ne’ “don; 


AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


ing-room Tables, is also now ready, and will be forwarded | 


Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
Done by the Beet Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices, 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, Ec 





READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office. 


bbe | 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Theatre Francais in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILLIE COcH- 
RANE, M.P, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

** This work will be perused with keen intere:t by 

thousands of readers. It is written in a style singu- 

larly vivid, dramatic, and interesting."—Court Journal. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH D1xON. SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 308. 
“ A yaluable contribution to English history.”—/ost. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 
UARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclpffe,”" &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. [Vext week. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 


Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. Mac- 
A Fatal Passion. 
and with an absorbingly exciting and admirably 
M. C. StrruineG, Author of ‘‘A True Man.” 3 vols. 
AUTHOR of “St, OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vole. 
GEORGE Mac DONALD, LLD. 3 vols. 


with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 64d, 

bound, gilt edges. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. 
Quaker Cousins, 

DONELL, 3 vols. 

By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 

“A powerful and interesting novel, well written, 
worked-out plut."—/ost. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By 
“ A charming novel.”—<Scotsman, 
The Last of Her Line. By the 
“A wonderfully pleasant story.”—Jokn Bull. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon, By 
“ A capital story.”—Contemporary Revicw. 


Just published, 8vo, 2s. 
NSANITY and the LUNACY LAW. 
By Wa. Woon, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. 
St. Luke's Hospital, and formerly Principal Resident 
Officer at Bethlehem Hospital. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, New. Burlington Street. 


IME: a Monthly Miscellany of Inter- 

esting and Amusing Literature. Edited by 
Epmunp YATES. Price Is, No. 1 ready on the 26th 
inst. No.1 York Street, Covent Garden. All Rail- 
way Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


ABYLONIAN FOUNDATION- 
STONES.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

(4d, or by post 434); View of Manchester Hotel, and 
of New Buildings, Broad Street; Royal Academy 
Lectures; Determining Causes of Style; Lesueur’s 
** Histoire ;" Future of Venice; Auciioneers; Art of 
the Stage; Buried Roman City; Condition of Ply- 
mouth, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 
Fifty-six pages. 








HE EVOLUTION of MORALITY : 

being a History of the Development of Moral 

Culture. By C. STANILAND WAKE. 2 vols., pp. xvi.- 
505 and xi.-475, price 21s. 

« An extensive and valuable collection of facts bear- 
ing on the important problem treated of by the author.” 
—Fortnightly Review, 

“The work throughout is as interesting as it is 
thoughtful and well written."— British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ Acute and original speculations. while the tone of 
the entire work is temperate and reverent and fair 
towards opponents." —Jnquirer. 

“A treatise embodying a vast collection of facts, 
from which conclusions of great historical and philo- 
sophical interest are produced."—Scotsman. 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 


S | DDEN MOURNING.— 
. Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 


AY’S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. _ aN 


‘THE AMERICAN _ 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s, Price List & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
-EPPS’S _ . 
COCOA. | 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE, 





AJ ONOGRA MS. — RODRIGUES’ 
pe NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, 
and Addreeses. 4 om 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original ang 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly ills. 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
tirst style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, .GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING. 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Roya! Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CON DIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirelp 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Stveet, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ £/izabeth Lazenby.” 


THOMPSON AND CAPPER’S 
ENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whitens the Tecth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s Gd, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottlas, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Easr 
DiGesrion.—These admirable Pills cannot be 
too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they 
exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and kidneys. They instantaneously relieve and 
steadily work out a thorough cure, and in its course 
dispel headache, biliousness, flatulence, and depression 
of spirits. It is wonderful to watch the daily improve- 
ment of the complexion, as Holloway's Pills parify 
the blood and restore plumpness to the face, which 
had lost both flesh and colour. These Pills com- 
bine every excellence desirable in a domestic remedy. 
The most certain and beneficial results flow from the 
occasional use of this regulating medicine; even 
persons in health, or when follcwing sedentary 
occupation, will flud it an invaluable aperieat. 


RU PTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co. Limited 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, #0 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVEKH, titting with so much ease and clos- 
ness that it canuot be detected, and may be wort 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Tras, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s Gd ; Umbilical Truss, 423,804 52s 64. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 48 64, 
78 6d, 108, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexe#). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 58 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6, and 21s each, post free. P 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 223 Piscadilly 
London. 
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ON TUESDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


2 vols. 8¥0, price 36s. 


AND 


N 


ENGLAND RUSSIA 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 


Author of “ The Life of Yaboob Beg, of Kashgar.’”’ 


With Appendices, and Two Maps (one being the latest Russian Official Map 
of Central Asia). 





London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. 

| HERBERT MARTIN, Author 
of “Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


FOR A 
DREAM’S 
SAKE. 





Tried by Fire. 


By FRANCIS CARR, Author of “Left Alone,” “Not Lancelot, nor Another,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, price 31s 6d. (Preparing. 


My Sister’s Keeper. 

A NEW STORY FOR GIRLS. 
By LAURA M. LANE, Author of “Gentleman Verschoyle,” “A Girl's Story,” &e. 
: 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. (Shortly. 


*,* This will be published uniform with ‘“ Bonnie Lesley,” and the other Books in “The Stories for 
Daughtere at Home ” Series. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








TRIU The Proprietors of L'ART have the honcur to announce 
M PH AL E N TRY that they have received authority to publish an Etching from 
this important Picture, which gained the 
OF MEDAL OF HONOUR IN THE PARIS 
SXHIBITION. 
CHARLES V The Plate is now being engraved by M. Adolphe Lalauze, 
< a and will be ready for delivery to 
’ 
INTO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF L’ART 
| In the course of a few weeks. 
A N T WwW E R P | The exceptional size of the Engraving (22 inches by 12 
>] inches) necessitates its publication in a form separate 
from the ordinary issue of this Journal, but it will be 
BY Presented Gratuitously to all Annual 
Subscribers to L’Art, 
HANS MAKART. 


whose Subscription for the year 1879 shall have been received 
| before 31st March. 


OFFICE OF L’ART: 134 NEW BOND STREET. 


ROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 





The EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the Old Masters, and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS by British Artists, 


WILL CLOSE ON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 
Open daily from 10 till 6. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


29TH. 


_ DINNEFORD’S 
pi Aeltuy of the Stomach. For Heartburn 


be. For Gout a: i i 
Safest Aperient for a een 


netitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante. MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


HANDY-BOOK OF 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Cul- 

ture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower-Gardens 

all the yeir round. By DAVID THOMSON, Editor 

of * The Gardener,” &c. Third Edition, Enlarged, an@ 

brought down to the Present Time. Crown 8yo, with 
Engravings, 7s 6d. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE. 


WINDOW -GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS, 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Cul- 
ture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. BURBIDGE, Editor 
of the “ Floral Magazine,’ &c. Second Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illus‘ rations, 7s 6d. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: 


Their Propagation and Improvement. By the Same. 
With 191 Engravings, and Index. Crown 8vo, pp. 
630, 128 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 


By CHARLES M'INTOSH. In Two large Volumes, 
royal 8vo, embe lished with 1,353 Engravings. Zach 
Volume may be had separately—viz.: Vol, 1.—AXCHITEC- 
TURAL and ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. Illustrated by 
1,073 Engravings, pp. 776, £2 10s.—Vol. 2.—PRACTICAL 
GARDENING, Pp. 863, with 279 Engravings, £1 173 6d 


HANDY-BOOK OF 
FRUIT-CULTURE UNDER 
GLASS. 


Being a Series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the 

Cultivation and Forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, 

Melons, Strawberries, end Cucumbers. By DAVID 

THOMSON, Editor of * The Gardener,” &c. Crown 
&vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 


HAND-BOOK OF 
HARDY HERBACEOUS AND 
ALPINE FLOWERS, 


For Gexerat GARDEN DECORATION, Containing 
Descriptions, in Plain Language, of upwards of 1,000 
Species, together with Concise and Plain Instractions 
for their Propagation and Culture. By WILLIAW 
SUTHERLAND, formerly Manager of the Herbaceous 
Department at Kew. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d 


THE GARDENER. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE AND FLOR? 

CULTURE. For the Practical Man and the Amateur. 

Edited by DAVID THOMSON, Author of “ Handy 

Book of the Flower-Garden,” &c. Aided by a Staff of 

Practica] Gardeners. Price Sixpence Monthly, or free 
by post 7s per aunum, 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 





THE AFRICAN LAKES. 

With Maps and I!lustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 

AMONG 
THE LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF 
EASTERN & CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By J. FREDERIC ELTON, 
Late H.M.’s Consul in Mozambique. 
Edited and Completed by H. B. Correrit. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 64. 
TMHE LIFE of PETER the GREAT. 
By J. Barrow, F.R.S., &c. lLlustrations on 
Sieel, from Original Drawings. 
London: WILLIAM Tee@ and Co., Pancras Lane. 
Cheapside. , 
Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s. 
YOMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO. 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED Webs. 
* We welcome this compendium......of fascinating 
reading."—Academy. “ A tvorougbly useful book."— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 


ssaueil evidently the result of lomg and cunscientious 
labour...... the style is clear and effective...... alike solid 
and entertaining.” —Spectator. 

Dublin: H. M. GiLt and Son, Sackville Street. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court 
Fleet Street. 





Price 1s. 
HAT is an INDEX? By Henry 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. For the Index Society. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and Co., 136 Strand; aud o6 
Piccadilly. : 
Prospectus of the Society sent on application. 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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ZULU LAND.—STANFORD’S LARGE- 


ZULU LAND.—STANFORD’S SKETCH MAP 


SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S POPULAR 


SOUTH AFRICA.—MAP of SOUTH AFRICA, 


point of African geography, to know the task that lies before the various expedi- 
tions, and to be able to appreciate the results they may gather, there could be no 
better guide than the volume ” on 


AFRICA, in STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 


population, products, are all separately described. Every region has its own care- 
and philology of the country. It is, in short, a complete encyclopadia of the con- 


tinent, which will be yery useful to all who wish to follow the track of recent dis- 
covery.’ —Guardian. 


COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. By 


MAP of the COUNTRIES between CON- 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


SCALE MAP of ZULU LAND. With Adjoining Parts of Natal, Transvaal, 
and Mozambique. Showing the Boundary claimed by Cetewayo, the Encroach- 
ments of the Duteh Boers, the Boundary beaconed off in 1864, and : the 
Boundary awarded by H.B.M.’s High Commissioner in 1878. Scale, 10 miles, 
to the inch; size, 27 inches by 32. Price, Coloured Sheet, 4s; Mounted, iu Case, 
6s 6d. 


of ZULU LAND and NATAL. With Parts of Cape Colony, Transvaal, and 
the Orange River Free State. Extending from Port Elizabeth to Delagoa 
Bay. Scale, 25 miles toaninch; size, 28 inches by 22. Price, Coloured Sheet, 
1s 6d; Mounted, in Case, 3s 6d. 


MAP of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. From Walfisch 
Bay on the West, and Delagea Ray on the East, and including Zulu Land, 


the Orange River Free State, &c. Scale, 70 miles to an inch; size, 22} 


inches by 17. Price, Coloured Sheet, 1s; Mounted, in Case, 3s. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, ZULU LAND, &. By Henry Hatt. Compiled 
from all the available Official Authorities in the Surveyor-General’s and 
Royal Engineer's Offices, Cape of Good Hope, and numerous Contributions 
from Private Individuals, Sea'e, 50 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 17. 
In Sheet, 4s 6d; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 6s 6d. 


‘*To any one wishing to have a satisfactory knowledge of the present stand- 


of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEI. (based on Hellwald’s “Die Erde and Ihre 
Vilker”). Edited and Extended by Keitu JOHNSTON. F.R.G.S., the Leader of 
the Royal Geographical Society's New Expedition into Africa, With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 
Maps and 68 Illustrations, 21s. 


‘* Nothing so complete on the subject of Africa has yet been published, Climate 


ful map, besides a number of physical diagrams illustrating the rainfall, ethnology, 


the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. (now Lord Norton). 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. It contains a Chapter on South Africa, and on Colonial 
Defence. 


STANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including TURKEY in ASIA, PERSIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, and TURKESTAN. [t embraces the whole of the area 
lying between the extremities of the European Railway system on the one 
side, and by the Indian Railway system and lines of Steam Navigation on the 
other. The Passes and chief Caravan Roads are clearly delineated, and the 
present political boundaries are carefully shown by colour. Seale, 110 miles 
to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. Sheet, 7s; Mounted, in Case, 10s 6d. 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.—A 


Map prepared to show the I’hysical and Political Boundaries of India and 


———__ 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


MY COMMAND 
in SOUTH AFRICA, 1874.79. 


Comprising Experiences of Travel in the Colonies of South Afric: 
Independent States. By General Sir Artuur T. CUNYNGHAME ‘con 
then Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the Forces in South Afri , 
8vo, with Maps, 12s 6d. me, 
(Third Thousand, with Letter from ‘“‘One who has Lived in Zululand,” re 
printed, by permission, from the Zimes.) oo 


The Times says:—“‘It is a volume of great interest...... Full of incidents 
which vividly illustrate the condition of the colonies and the character and 
habits of the natives......It contaius valuable illustrations of Cape warfare and 
at the present moment it cannot fail to command wide-spread attention,” 

The Academy says:—“ The book would in any case have been an interest- 
ing one,and at the present time it is doubly valuable...... It is agreeably 
written, and abounds in amusing anecdotes and curious facts. It has appeared 
exactly at the right time, and we recommend it with perfect confidence to our 
readers.” 

The Daily News remarks:—“It is only necessary to glance at the solid 
volume just published, to perceive that this work has nothing in common 
with the cloud of publications, hastily compiled and hurriedly put forth which 
always follow upon any sudden craving in the public mind for information 
on 2 special topic.” 


DAISY MILLER; and other Stories, By 


Henry JAMES, Jun. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ Mr. James's three stories are pleasant reading."—Athenxum, 


The AMERICAN. By Henry James, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, (This day. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION ; or, First 


Principles of Moral Theology. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. (This day. 


The SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled 


and Edited by C. E. GuTHRIZE WriGHT, Hon. Sec. of the Edinburgh School of 
Cookery. 18mo, Is. (This day. 
Sir T. D. ACLAND, Bart., says of this book :—I think the ‘ School Cookery 
Bovk’ the best cheap manual which I have seen on the subject. I hope 
teachers will welcome it. But it seems to me likely to be even more useful 
for domestic purposes, in all ranks short of those served by professed cooks. 
The receipts are numerous and precise, the explanation of principles clear. 
The chapters on the adaptation of food to varying circumstances, age, 
climate, employment, health, and on infants’ food, seem to me excellent.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





The ENGLISH LAW of CONTRACT, PRIN- 


SIPLES of. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of 
Eaglish Law, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s (Just ready. 


JOHNSON.—SELECT WORKS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by A. MILNes, !ate Scholar of Lincoln College, 





Afghanistan. Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 174 inches by 224. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, Is; Mounted, in Case, 3s, 


CYPRUS.—STANFORD’S MAP of CYPRUS: 


Sbhewing the present Administrative Divisions, the Roads and Ruins, the 
Names of the chief Ancient Sites; Enlarged Plans of Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis; and three inset maps, showing 
is, its geology and agriculture. Compiled from 





the relative position of Cy; 
the best authorities. Scale, nearly five miles to one inch ; size, 50 inches by 22 
Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted, in Case, 5s. 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journey of 


Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachces), Isauria,and Parts of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia. By the Rev. | 


numerous Illustrations, 21s 


BRITISH BANKING STATISTICS; with 


Remarks on the Bullion Reserve and Non-Legal-Tender Note Circulation of 
the United Kingdom. By JoHN Dun. Demy S8vo, cloth, 5s. 





A DECADE of INFLATION and DEPRES- 


1k. Esq., M.P. The Opening Address of the 


SION. By G. J. SHAW-LEFEV 
President of the Statistical Society, November 19th, 1878. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


POLITICAL MAPS of ENGLAND, SCOT- 


LAND, and IRELAND. as Represented in Parlismeut, March, 1879. A Series 
of Six Maps, showing respectively tne Representation by Counties and 


Davis, M A., English Episcopal Chaplain, 
Alexandria. Author of * Anatolica: or, a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined 
Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 


Oxford. CONTENTS :—Lives of Dryden and Pope, aud Russelas. Extra feap. 
Svo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


CICERO de ORATORE. Libri Tres. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by A. S. WILKINS, M.A, Professor of Latin at 
Owens Oollege, Manchester. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


LUCIANI VERA HISTORIA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes for the Use of Middle Forms in Schools, 7 5. 
JeaxRaM, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo, Is 6d. [This day 


ANCIENT LIVES of VERGIL; with a 


Essay on the Poems of Vergil, in connection with his Life and Times. ve 
NETTLESHIP, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford. 8vo, 2s. [This day. 


'STURLUNGA SAGA, including the If- 


LENDINGA SAGA of THORDSSON, and other Works. Edited, wit 
Prolegomena, Appendices, Tables, Indices, and Maps, by Dr. G. Viervsses. 


| 
| 
| 
2 vols. 8vo0, 428, 
| 


SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
according to the TEXT of HUSSEY. With an Introduction by W. Beigel, 


DD. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


CALENDAR of CHARTERS and ROLIS 
PRESERVED in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Edited by W. H Rang 
under the direction of the Rey. H. O. Coxe, M.A,, Bodley’s Librarian. 


Dla 6d. 


‘The ORMULUM. With the Notes auf 


2 vols 
Glossary of Dr. R. M. Wuire, Edited by the Rev. R. Hort, M.A. © 
- bag Bing ; rf dition, Revised, with Additions 


B : ea seis itianeiunen* in ; : 
oroughs of England, Seotland, and Ireland. By ‘“*CANVASSER.” Size of | crown 8vo, 2Is. [New L 


each Map, 1l3in. by 15in. Price Is 6d the set 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ne any aed ee me! + had bY 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and published” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


‘ 
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VOTICE—To the SUBSCRIBERS to the EDITION DE LUXE of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on 
March 31st, 1879 :— 
Youre 13.—CHRISTMAS BOOKS, viz. :—MRS. PERKINS’S BALL—OUR STREET—DR. BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG 


FRIENDS—REBECCA AND ROWENA—THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. [Illustrated by the 
Avrnor and Ricnarp Doyie. With 73 Full-page Ilustrations, Printed in Colours, as in the Original Editions. 


VYouwus 14.—THE BOOK OF SNOBS, and SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. With all the Avrnor’s Illustra- 
tions, and some additional Wood Engravings. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





MIXED ESSAYS. By MarrHew ARwNowp.| “*Y “OMfekberer Stowe 
Crown 8vo, 9s. Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CoxrENts :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism— | WILD LIFE INA SOUTHERN 
Porro Unum est Necessariuim—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A French | COUNTY 
Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. COUNTY. 
By the AUTHOR of “ THE GAMEKEEPER AT 
HOME.” 


’ ° > r\” a ‘ _ . » _ . TI Pw 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. — By Leste STEPHEN,| From tte sarcrvay review, Maret 1. 
3 ee ‘ ie a z ° 99 Pr aa | “Even a more delightful book than ‘The Game- 
Author of ‘‘ History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. Third Series. | keeper at Home.’ It is difficult to give more than the 
Crown 8yvo, 9s. | vaguest idea of a volume so full of interesting matter 
| It must be defined as a multum in parro encyclopedia 
ContENTs :—Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Edinburgh Reviewers | of country sights and country matters. The author is 


—Wordsworth’s Ethies—Landor—Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté—Kingsley. et once the closest and the most eatholisof observers 





| Nothing escapes him in the animate creation; he is 
| also intensely interested in the phenomena of the 
atmosphere and weather, and be has much to tel! 
about the habits of the country ple and their odd 
| and primitive ways of thinking. Open the book where 
you may, you cannot fail to find something attractive, 


NEW NOVELS. and as it is impossible to do it reasonable justice in a 


review, we can only recommend our readers to pro- 


cure it.” 
From the A 7/EN.EUM, March 1. 

“ A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's 
‘Selborne.’ In closeness of observation, in power of 
giving a picture far beyond the power of the mere 
word-painter, he is the equal of the Selborne rector — 
_ perhaps bis superier. The author's observation of 
3 vols. post 8yo. man is as close and as true as his observation of the 
loweranimals. This is a book to read and to treasure.” 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. “A pleasuuter companion Tt would bo hard to fad. 


The author is clearly a man of education and intelli- 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ans gence. Nothing seems to escape the author's notice 
By Mrs. O LIPHANT. Always full of pleasant talk and ingenious fancy, there 
is not a dull page in his note-book. We must send 
our readers to wander for themselves through this 
delightful page of ‘ Wild Life, with certainty of 
finding instruction and amusement of the best kind.” 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The MEMBER for PARIS,” &c. enema, 


THAT ARTFUL VICAR. By the Author of| THE, GAMEKEEPER AT | HOME ; 


or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, and 
“The Member for Paris,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. Rural Life. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








GENERAL SKETCH OF DR. SMILES’ NEW WORK. 
With Portrait and 50 Illustrations, n Svo, 12s. 
THE HISTORY OF PANTHEIS™. |e ear Db. 


‘LIFE OF ROBERT DICK 
In Two VouumEs. V ice 123 6a, F ARLIEST TIMES to the AGE of SPINOZA. 
UMES. VOL. I. now ready, pr co 128 6d, einer oor: RLIES (BAKER, OF THURSO), GEOLOGIST AND 
VOL. II. nearly ready. BOTANIST. 





CONTENTS. — oe By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 
NTRODUCTORY CHAPTER.—BOOK THE Frrst.—ORIENTAL PANTHEISM. Yhap. 1. e Vedas.—?2. . Seote " 
ahminism.—3, Digression on Various Hindu Philosophies.—4. The Vedanta Philosophy.—5. The Bhagavagita. | Author of the “ Life of a Scotch Naturalist. 


‘ Ba. TEE Seconp.—GREEK PANTHEISM. Chap. 1. The Ionians,—2. Pythagoras.—3. The Eleatics.— | ome story here told is one of such absorbing in 
* *he Neo-Platonists. terest that, from the first page to the last, the author 


Book THE TuIRD. Chap. 1. Temporary Decay of Pantheism.—2. Rise of Scholasticism.—3. Servetus.— | keeps his reader in deep sympathy with his hero. Mr 
4 Bruno—5. Vanini. ’ | Smiles’ volume will be a more enduring monument 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | to the scientific baker than es Seay 
“Interesting and well written."—ZJnguirer. “ The interest is strong enough to carry the reader pleas- | keeps guard over his grave in the cemetery urso 
antly enough to the end of the volume."—Spectator. “The secticn on Vanini alone deserves to be called | —Professor RUDLER, in the Academy. 
exceptionally original.”"— Westminster Review. | sctinetateeiammgni 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Published by DEACON and CO., 21 Paternoster Row. 


— neneiteniiniel _ : iii aes | 
i i ae Be ; pees ee | Now ready, demy 8v0, 90 pp.» price 1s; by post, 


“I ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, 2d extra. 


And recommend it to my patients, as being more free from excess of alkali, and other impurities prejadicial 
to the Skin,” wrote the late eminent Surgeon, 








LORD LYTTON AND THE 
AFGHAN WAR. 
MR. JAMES STARTIN, of | By Captain W. J. EASTWICK. 


P E A R S$’ T R A N S P A R E N T S O A P. | London: R. J. MITCHELL and S@NS, 52 and 36 


| Parliament Street; and 52 Buckingham Palace Road, 
TO BE HAD OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. | 8.W. 
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WILLIAM S$. 
FURNISHING 


GENERAL 


a 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Bead or King'sor 
plated. Old Silver. Thread, Shell. 
8.4 £2.4 £84 
10 occe 


i 






12 Table Forks .. coed 
12 Table Spoons.. 
12 Dessert Forks 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons ....». 
6 Egg Spoons, gi 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... . 
1 Gravy Spoon ne * 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls . 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl... . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ... . 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ... . 
1 Butter Knife .....cceeee + 
1 Soup Ladle ... eccseee 
1 Sugar Sifter ..rccccssereee + 


Total....ovrereee£3 19 3,,.11 19 6,,.13 0 6 


An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
mumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle-Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz. 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s, 


prise KNIVES and FORKS. 
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Knives. Forks. 
Best ELECTRO PLATE. Pr Dos. Pr Dox. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 5s .., £1 19s. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades............ 368... 2 83. 
Silvered do., dO., AO. seccccccccscssesesvecese SOS eee 2 148. 

Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 88; 12 knives and 
forks, lis. 












Fish Carvers, in CaSeS......0000000000 £ 1O0to Lt 4s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, four pieces...... 3150,, 21 Os. 
Dish Covers, set of four ....+. 9 00,, 24 Os. 
Corner Dishes, set of four. 7100 ,, 18 18s, 
Biscuit Boxes. 106, 510s 
Cruet Frames 120 ,, 10 10s 


DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs.,..... £2 14s. 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs .........0.0. 3 183. 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs...... 6 Os. 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ......... 3 63. 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ,,.... 3 188. 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s. 


SAMPLES at the above rates POST FREE. 
-_" PLATING by the PATENT 
PROCESS. 





UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrs. 





finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. d B. d. s. da. 
3}-in. ivory handles, per doz. 13 6 9 Gu. 6 O 
3 do. do. 16 6 Ow. 6 6 
3% do. tobalance do. 18 6 6 ww 6 6 
3g fine do. do do. 25 0. Ow 7 6 
34 do. do. do. 21 0 6 uw. 7 6 
4 do. do. do. 24 0 Ow 7 6 
4 fine do. do. 32 0 0 ws 9 6 
4 fine do. do. 36 0, 0..10 6 
4 finest African do. 40 0 0..13 6 
4 finest African do. 45 0.. 0... 14 6 
4 finest African do. 46 0. 0..14 0 
4 finest African do. 51 0 0..17 0 
Do. silver ferrules do. 40 0 0..18 0 
0, do, ove o. do. 50 0 Ow. 17 0 
Do. do. electro-plated 
blades... oss coo GO. 48 0 we BS O ace 
Nickel electro-plated 
handles, King’s, Bead 
or Thread pattern... do. 23 0...19 Ow. 7 6 
Black horn rivette 
handles see ow» do, ' Bn F Ou BS 
Do., large size... ee do. 9 Cue 7 Cue 3 O 
Do, to balance an OO Bbw tt 8. 6 S 
White bone ... ee GO. 123 6 we 10 6 ue 5 6 
Best bone ove ow @o 18 0..18 0... & 6 


A large assortment of RAZORS, SCISSORS, and 
PEN, POCKET, and SPORTSMEN'S KNIVES. 








NENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 


£15 18s. 


>} ore REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £4 to £36. 


¢ HINATILED REGISTERSTOVES, 
£3 88 to £36. 
OG STOVES, in great variety, 
133 6d to £20. 

OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 

These are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves ; 
all the heating surface stands out prominently in the 
room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber ; the cold 
air, introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and 
back through a series of gills, and having become 
heated, pfoceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air, when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the 
fire, and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect combustion. The stove is in operation in three 
of the Show-rooms. 

ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 

FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 

Libraries, &c., 38 91 to £10 2s. 

TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 
KR rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £228 to 
£20 15a. 
N ARBLE FENDERS and TILE 


HEARTHS. 
IERCED BRASS FENDERS, 42s to 
£5. 
IRE-IRON RESTS, 12s to £15 10s 
per pair. 
TIRE-IRON STANDS, 12s to 60s each. 


IRE-IRONS, from 4s 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 
TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 
PIECES is exhibited. It embraces foreign and 
English marbles. Prices from £1 108 to £100. 
PEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, 
£2 2s 6d to £20. 


OT PLATES, from £5 upwards. 
JATENT KITCHENERS, £3 17s to 
£29 10s. 
(445 COOKING STOVES, 10s 6d to 
£16. 
Hora and HALL STOVES. 
AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s 
to £8. 
OT-WATER WORK.) 
ESTIMATES 
(48 ENGINEERING.) = FREE. 


DD &£ * g 06 0 © Ff &. 
Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and Ebonised. 
New Stock of Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON—Plain black, open ..... acces Seen Wel 
” Enclosed boxes, ornamented 5s 9d to Lls 0d, 
in Do., do., highly finished...... Lis 6d to 100s 0d. 
‘ Do., do., CaDINEt  ....ceeceeeeeee 21s Od to 105s 0d. 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or 
Ebonised, with Shovel and Lining, 
Pall BIZO ..c.cocccccecccccsrscccocsoscoccesoe 24s Od to 1653 0d 


AMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 

invites attention to this Season's Show of 

LAMPS, comprising, among others, the following 
varieties :— 
















Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ...........0-+ 2s 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex  do...... . 14s 6d to £6 lds. 
Suspending do... . 53 0d to £9. 
Wall do 5s 6d to £1, 
Queen's Reading do....... soonseee + 158 0d to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. (French) ........ . 83s 0d to £14. 


LUXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil, half-gallon 
capsuled tins, Is 3d; in drums of five gallons and 
upwards, 2s per gallon. 

COLZA OIL.—Best French, per galloa, 33. 





BEDSTEADS, of Best Maka oaly 
150 Patterns on Show. : A 
Servants’ bedsteads............... from 10s 6d to 19504 






French GR. ane sovsveseee from 143 6d : 
Do. iron and brass ...... from 233 04 : test 
Halt-tester bedsteads ....., +» from 343 0d to 973 gj 
0. iron and brass ....., from 72s 6d to 229s 4. 


Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED 4, 

. = ch pny _Battome care is takeu, eveq 
where the prices are the lowest, to u ‘as 

rial as will wear satisfactorily. seouly euch max. 


For Bedsteads, wide Sit. 4ft.6in. st 
£84.28 difed, 
Straw Palliasses ee + 9 Gree 1d 9. 16 g 
Alva under Mattresses... .13 6.... 18 6.1 06 
Best Cocoa fibre oO. - 18 9.1 0 0.13% 
Best Flock do. .16 0.1 2 6.1 6 § 
Coloured Wool do. .16 0.1 4 3.19 4 
Extra thick do. .18 6.1 8 0.1 UL 9 
Best Brown Wool do. 1 3 0...113 6... 17 9 
Good White Wool do. 111 6.2 6 6.213 6 
Super do. do. 210 0...313 0.4 1 6 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do.2 0 0...218 0.3 5 4 
Extra Super Horse-hairdo. 3 1 0...412 0..5 4 § 
Extra thick do. do. 315 0.515 0.6 86 
French Wool and Hair do. 115 0...2 1 0...2 {7 6 
Superior do. do.2 & 6...312 6.4 0 6 

Spring Mattresses, with Top 

Stuffing ........... erccscocsecee + 10 0...38 8 O..3 14 6 

Super do., Horse-hair do... 3 5 0..4 7 Gud 5 
URNITURE for BEDROOMS— 


Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Wars, 
Chairs, &c. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Wagguus, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


id RE for DRAWING. 

ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Esa 
and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, 0 :- 
sional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiffonniers aa4 Uabi- 
nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Osbinets ant 
Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and Goll, aal 
Fancy Woods. 


} and TOILET WARE.—Ga 
Furnace, £6 15s to £22 10s: Nursery, liv +) 
383; Sponging, 7s 3d to 363; Hip, 14s to 363. Hv: 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Ba'as 
Travelling Baths, 138 to 48s. Toilet Ware ia geu 
variety, from 12a 6d to 48s the set of three. 


ISH COVERS.—Block-Tin, 163 4 

the set of six; Modern Patterns, 47s 6d to 8i 

the set, Britannia Metal, with Silver-Plated Handles, 

758 6d to £6 16s the set of five; Steel Covers, platel 

with Nickel, require no cleaning and very durabie, 

£5 10s the set of five; Block-Tin Hot-water Dishes, 

with wells for gravy, 173 9d to 3.s; Britannia Maui, 
253 to 80s. 


7 ITCHEN REQUISITES, ineladiag 
.% Brushes and Turnery.—Every article for th 


furnishing of Kitchens is arranged iu four sets, 6822 
complete ia itself: — 


1, 
£84. £ 
743 27 


5...2 


2. 3. 4 
s. d. £3.48 
1 | 0...4 


0 2 


ad 

Kitchen Utensils 1 | 12%} 
Brushes and Tur- ed 

nery tosuit ... 25 0 1...17 16 10... 9 0 5.3 199 


Total per Set £99 3 6£45 7 10£20 12 54504 
For detailed Lists, see Catalogue. 


ASALIERS, in Glass or Metal— 

Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted 

to Offices, Passages, and Dwelling Rooms. Prices 
from 12s 6d (two lights) to £22. 


= r r 

PARIS EXHIBITION.—WILLIAM 

_  §. BURTON begs to announce that he rt 
imported from Paris a choice assortment of N 
DESIGNS of the following artic'es: Duplex 7s 
Lamps; Suspens on Lamps, for dining and drawing 
rooms; Clocks in ormaulu, decorated porcelaia, 
various marbles ; Candelabra in o:mulu, bro229, 80 
imitation bronze. 











DELIVERY of GOODS in LONDON and its SUBURBS FREE.—The cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fived rate. 
———= 
Strand; 


LONDON: Printed by JouN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mid lesex, at 13 Exoter Streo!, 
and Published by him at the “ Spectator" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 15, 137). 
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